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THE FIRST INSTALMENT 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY. 


BY 


POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
Illustrated by R. CATON WOODVILLE and Others, 


Is IN THE 


JULY NUMBER 


_ Harper’s Magazine, 
: (NOW READY) 
Which contains also, among many other attractions, 


Americans in Paris. By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 
Illustrated by C. D. Grsson. 


Bear-Chasing in the Rocky Mountains. By Frep- 
ERIC ReminetTon. With Illustrations by the Author. 


| In the Garden of China. 
trated by C. D. WELDon. 


By Jucian Rapa. Iilus- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
New York. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEO- 


PLE. By Joxnn Ricnarp Green. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norcare. 
Complete in Four Volumes. With Colored Plates, Maps, 
and N Illustrati Royal 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 per volume. 


STUDIES OF MEN. By Grorce W. Sma.tey, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ London Letters, and Some Others.’’ Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


FOUR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and Columbia. With many Illustrations. 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 








| 
Harper & Brothers’ | 
LATEST BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from the 
Compromise of 1850. By James Forp Ruopss. 
Vol. IIT., 1860-62. With Maps. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. (Vols. I. and II., published in 
1892, $5.00. ) 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. Member of the Director- 
ate. Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and 
Appendices, by Georce Durvuy. Translated. With 
Seven Portraits in Photogravure, Two Facsimiles, and 
Two Plans, In Four Volumes. Vol. I. The Ancient Ré- 
gime and the Revolution. Vol. II. The Directorate up 
to the 18th Fructidor. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops. Vols. I. and If. now ready. $3.75 per volume. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. A Story. By Ricuarp | 
Harprne Davis, Author of ‘‘ Van Bibber and Others,” 
“The Exiles, and Other Stories,”’ ete. Illustrated by 
C. D. Grsson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


WITH THE PROCESSION. A Novel. By Henry 
B. Fuuxer, Author of ‘‘ The Cliff Dwellers,” ete. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE MARTYRED FOOL. A Novel. By Davin 
CuristiE Murray. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN. By Joxn | 
Bicrxow, Author of “ Life of Benjamin Franklin,” Ed- | 
itor of ‘‘Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden,”’ etc. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Two Volumes. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


MY LITERARY PASSIONS. Essays. By W. D. | 
HowEt1s. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Uniform with Harper's 
Library Edition of Mr. Howells’s Works. 


TERMINATIONS. “The Death of the Lion,” “The | 
Coxon Fund,” ‘* The Middle Years,” *‘ The Altar of the 
Dead.”’ By Henry James. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


THE MASTER. A Novel. By I. Zanewitt, Author 
of ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,’’ ete. Illustrated by T. pE 
Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS. A History of Na- | 
tional Legislation and Political Events, 1774-1895. By | 
Josepn West Moore. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. A Novel. 
By Water Besant, Author of ‘The Rebel Queen,” 
** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ete. Illustrated. | 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN. & Co.'s NEw Books. 


A NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 


A Story of Mexican Adventure. By H. Riper Hacearp, author of “ She,” “* Allan Quatermain,”’ ‘‘ Montezuma’s Daughter,” 
ete. With 13 full-page Illustrations by Amy Sawyer. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 
“In its splendor of descripti ird of imagery, its astonishing variety of detail, its dexterity of handling, and the clean, healthy love- 
story which blends with history and fantasy, the book without doubt is a creation distinct from previous tales. Maya, the Lady of the Heart, is 
an ideal charact . Interest is sustained throughout. Of illustrations there is a goodly number.”’— Post (Chicago). 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


_ aoXADA THE LILY. | THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST | yonTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER 
1 -page Illustrations by tory o! rican venture. i . ® : 
M. Kxnn. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, | “16 full-page Illustrations by Anraun | “ah 2% full-page Iilustratians by M. 
$1.00. C38 ee s Paper Li- | Layarp. Crown 8vo, $1.25. | , —e 
. A isiiiates list of Mr. Haggard’s other novels sent on request. 








COLONEL NORTON. A Novel. HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE- 
By Frorence Monrcomery, author of ‘ Misunderstood,” CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
“ Thrown Together,” ete. Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. | By S.S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes 
“Ttisa vr of the finding of a soul, which is aealy found through | and History of Education i in the University of Edinburgh ; 
passion of == story | author of ** Institutes of Education,”’ ‘* Language and Lin- 
guistic Method in the School,”’ “ Life and Educational 
ae 4 =" =~ Writings of Comenius,”’ etc. 8vo, 444 pages, $3.50. 


ey im boing tad onl ni every page | THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF TURGOT, 
ComprroLLER-GENERAL OF FRANOE, 1774-1776. 
THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON. | Edited, for English Readers, by W. WaLKER STEPHENs. 
Being a hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History of the Sea With Medallion Portrait in Photogravure. 8vo, pp. xiv.-331, 
Rovers. By Owen Ruoscomyx. With 12 full-page Illus- —s_ $4.50. 
trations by Lawcetor Sreep. 12mo, linen cloth, orna- | Mr. Frederic Harrison, in “ The Meaning of History,” says : 


two years, from 1774 to 1776, are at once the bright- 
are est and the saddest in the modern history of France.” 


| A PRIMER OF EVOLUTION. 
| By Epwarp Cropp, author of ** The Story of Creation,”’ etc. 

| Illustrated. 16mo, polished buckram, 75 cents. 
DAYS OF MY LIFE ON WATERS FRESH “Mr. Clodd has in the present volume provided a summary of 
AND SALT, and Other Papers. _ the doctrine of evolution in a form that commends itself ——_ 


By Joun Bickerpy«xe, author of ‘The Book of the All- | 
Round Angler,” ete. With Photo-etched Frontispiece and | 
8 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. | THE MATCHMAKER. 
Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. | By Mrs. L. B. Watrorp. Crown 8vo, buckram cloth, orna- 
With Frontispiece and Vignette. 12mo, $1.25. mental, $1.50. 


MY LADY ROTHA. told with a charming freshness 
A Romance of the Thirty Years’ War. With 8 Illustrations, | ‘ysatment of human foibles, and wi 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. make ves a piquant hint of the plot. It will be found one of the 
tful of its author's woute”— Siew York Tribune. 
UNDER THE RED ROBE. DOREEN, the Story of a Singer. 
A Romance. With 12 full-page Illustrations by R. Caton | By Epna LyAut, author of “‘ We Two,” “ Donovan,” ete. 
Woopvitie. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. Crown 8vo, buckram cloth, ornamental, 512 pages, $1.50. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 
A Romance of St. Bartholomew’s Eve. With Frontispiece strong, Seer. § soe == " 
and Vignette. 12mo, $1.25. Regty lo 6 consslaations writer, tabeed with Govp $e 








For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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BOOKS IN SEASON. 


Commencement of a new International Series to be called 
“Public Men of To-day.’’ Edited by S. H. Jzevzs. The ini- 
tial volume is 


THE AMEER OF AFGHANISTAN, 
ABDUR RAHMAN. 
By STEPHEN Made agg -R.G.S., Sometime Fellow of the 
Panj b Universit ith 4 Portraits and Maps. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. To be followed by 


LI HUNG CHANG. 

By Professor Ropert K. Dovetas. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“Cecil Rhodes,” ** The German Emperor,” “ ‘Seftor Cas- 
telar,”’ ‘** The Pope, ” ete., will be published at short intervals. 
The object of this series is to furnish readers with a bio- 
graph hical account and ¢ritical appreciation of the leading men 
of the time—the makers of contemporary history. vol- 
ume with portraits and maps, where necessary to elucidate 


the text. 
A New Work on Wild Flowers. 
WAYSIDE AND WOODLAND BLOSSOMS. 

A Pocket beg to British Wild Flowers. By Epwarp Srep. 

Limp cloth, $2.50. Size, 444 x 6% inches. 

Containing ‘128 colored plates, portraying 156 figures, drawn 
and colored direct from nature, and 400 species are descri 

To all lovers of flowers and students of botany this little 
work will prove most acceptable. 


“* As familiar to usas to our cousins over the water.” —Evening Post 
(New York). 


Just Ready. By the Author of “ Folly and Fresh Air.” 
A DEAL WITH THE DEVIL. 


A Humorous Story. By Epen Puittporrs. In a striking 
eloth binding, 12mo, $1.00. 


By the Editor of ** The Nineteenth Century Magazine.” 
THE LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
Eighth Edition, in square 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

An Abridgement of Sir Thomas Malory’s version as printed 
by Caxton, with additions from Geoffrey of Monmouth, etec., 
into a more or less consecutive story by James T. 
Know Les. 
Warne’s Library of Natural History. 
THE ROYAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

Edited by Prof. Lypexxer. Nos. I, II., III., and IV. are 
now ready. Profusely Illustrated. 50 cents ‘each, net. 
Will be completed in 36 fortnightly numbers. Subscription 

price, $15.00, postpaid. 


“Worthy of wide popular , and uses of 
the yp ot wae woman, or chad interested in the A hf "— Re- 


Beutel 





= te have traly conceived my opinion ting the i ad- 
vantage of teaching Natural History at least in some of its branches.” 
—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone to the Publishers. 


A Delightful Collection of Short Stories. 

QUIET STORIES FROM AN OLD WOMAN’S 
GARDEN. 

w M’L&an, author of “‘ A Holiday in the Austrian 
By Aus ” With Photogravure Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. Second edition just ready. 
Specially adapted and recommended for reading to the sick. 
“Those who seek healthful, quiet coating, from which the exci 

element has been eliminated, may find these stories very much to 
and untouched b 


taste, especially if they be young the world, or old 
and wearied of its allurements.’’— The Critic (New York). 


Diet for Hot Weather. 


FOOD AND FEEDING. 


By Sir Henry Tuompson, F.R.C.S. oe Edition. Re- 


written and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 





The above publications are for all booksellers, or will be sent, 
pupal aay ‘ishers, 


F. WARNE — COMPANY, 
No. 3 Cooper Union, 4th Avenue, . New Yor«. 





BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 


CYCLING FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


An Indispensable Guide to the Successful Use of the Wheel. 
By Luruer H. Porter. With many Illustrations. Cloth, 
16mo, $1.00, 

“Tt tells the —-> Popeye = 

wants to know, and tells it so p 

understanding.’’— Minneapolis Tribune. 


GOLF IN AMERICA. 


By James P. Lex. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 
16mo, $1.00. 

‘* Mr. Lee writes on the subject from an intimate and practical knowl- 

edge of the game, in describing how it is played, he avoids useless 

technicalities and adapts himself to the uninitiated.”—Bujfalo Com- 


THE REAL CHINAMAN. 


By Cuester Horcomss, late Secretary U. S. Legation at 
Pekin. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

The Nation says: ‘This work is destined to take high rank in the 
army of books on China. It is calm, clear, and fair. It has those two 
qualities which are almost ~ pd lacking in the works of men who 
try to interpret the Chinese . The first is fairness. . . . What 
is still more remarkable . . mit is positively interesting. We have read 
every word from the top of the title page to the bottom of the last 
chapter, and we have been led along as in a novel.” 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY. 


A Novel. By Max Pemserton, author of ‘‘ The Iron 
Pirate.”’ $1.25. 
“Since reading that most improbable of of stories, ‘The Prisoner of 


ae we have found none 80 » yet so 

and in its vi and rap’ id movement, ‘its exciting ad- 
venture and thrilling tale of tender passion. oc  B does not seem un- 
warrantable to predict that in a short time everybody will be reading 
‘The Impregnable City.’ ""—The Bookman. 


MELTING SNOWS. 


Translated from the German by MARGARET 
Symonps. $1.25. 

“One of the most delightful of > German stories. The awak- 
ening of love and its ic ending is the theme. The author shows 
marvellous powers of analysis. There is nothing morbid in the 
book, though it is clearly shown that love costs.’’— Boston Advertiser. 

“ A charming little German romance. . . . Purity of marks 
the close, and, indeed, runs like a dark thread pee dy the story.” 
—Boston Traveller. 


LOVE AND QUIET LIFE. 


A Novel. By Watrer Raymonp, author of ‘ Young Sam 
and Sabina,”’ ete. $1.25. 
“Perhaps the most beautiful book outside poetry published this 
.”" RICHARD Le GALLIENNE. 

“ Much that is pathetic, much that is grotesque—laughter and tears 
jostle each other as in life.”"—Atheneum 
“ Refreshing in its freedom from the spectacular and the startling.” 
Pioneer Press. 


cyclist the practical things that he 
—e there is no mis- 








A Novel. 


“The rustic situations are as clever as they are often irresistibly 
amusing.” —Literary Era. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 
By Ian Mactaren. $1.25. 

For opinions of this book, ask your neighbors. Thousands 
have read and are reading it, and all echo the words of Dr. 
Nicoll, who “discovered ” the author: “I know no living 
writer with a greater power of clutching the heart.”’ 


KITTY ALONE. 


A Novel. ByS. Bartne-Goutp. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
“ As delightful and racy of the Cornwall soil as anything this versa- 
tile writer has done.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Fifth Avenue and 2ist Street, . . New Yorx. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY'S 
SUMMER BOOKS. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 

By Cuantes Carterton Corrs, author of * The Drum-Beat 
of the Nation,” eto. With Illustrations. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
enn Coffin’s story is one of A. , -}— is at the same 


accurate p the scenes, events, and 
virit of the pele of the colonies at the fateful outbreak of the 
volution. "*— Advertiser. 


UNDER THE ng 
By M. E. M. Davis. » $1.25, 

“A story of the Old South by a ~~ + 4. 
the rich material aff by que time and people.’’— 
Nashville Banner. 

“An exciting story, and a strong study of character.""— Portland 
Transcript. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTINE ROCHEFORT. 
By ~~ CHOATE mr nag Third edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
“ Mrs. Pri of Rufus Choate, has written a _ 


prec] in its rk ‘knit atyle. 
acenes, yn conversations are delightful.” Chicago Fimee Horeh 


“T like everything about it.".—Horace Howarp Furness. 


A SOULLESS SINGER. 

By Mary Carnerive Les, author of “ A Quaker Girl of 
Nantucket” and “In the Cheering-Up Business.” 16mo, 
$1.25. 

“The story’s motive is the power of human passion to give to a voice 
which y pm = Fong Spt yl ees by * of soul, 
which is essential to the really great singer... . The story is well 
written. '’—Springfeld Republican. 


WINTERBOROUGH. 
By Exiza Orne Wauarrs, author of ‘** When Molly Was Six,” 
ete. limo, paper, 50 cents. 
“A most exceptional book. It isa New England tale, but its orig- 
vullooph is its st feature. . . . The humor and the kindly but keen 
philosophy of ‘  Winterborough ' are admirable.” —Philadelphia Tele- 





SELECTED ESSAYS BY JAMES 
DARMESTETER. 
Translated from the French. With a Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 
A book of great interest on religious and Oriental subjects 
by one of the foremost scholars of modern France. ‘* A book 
of surpassing interest,’’ says Rev. John W. Chadwick. 


TEN NEW ENGLAND BLOSSOMS 
And Their Insect Visitors. 
By Crarence M. Weep, Professor in the New Hampshire 
— College. With Illustrations. Square 12mo, 
1.25. 
A book of ten popular and delightful essays on certain 
blossoms and the visitors they attract. 


AMERICAN GUIDE BOOKS. 
New Enotanp. 6 maps, 11 plans. 
Tas Warre Mountars. 6 maps, 6 panoramas. 
Tue Marirrme Provinces. 4 maps, 4 plans. 
Red cloth, $1.50 each. 


“Incomparable handbooks for the tourist, and the: are carefully 
kept up to date."—New York Evening Post. ’ 


A CENTURY OF CHARADES. 
By Wuu1am Bettamy. A hundred original charades, in- 
genious in conception and worked out with remarkable skill. 
Fifth thousand. 18mo, $1.00. 


cat Gere, waste of Se bind noun to Ragiish Uteseture.”— 
Hewry A. Cuarr, in Boston Advertiser. 


Sold by ail booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, 


Sent, postpaid, by 
MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK. oid Feb by 
THE CENTURY CO. 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY 


Her Recollections of Childhood, translated from the Rus- 
sian by Isabel F. Hapgood; with a Biography by Anna 
Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of Cajanello, translated from the 
Swedish. 8vo, 300 pages, frontispiece portrait, cloth, $1.75. 
a... > Se authorized American edition ¢ 2 —_ = 
exci great interest in Ty comparable to t 
awakened by the appearance of the memoirs of ; e Bash- 
kirtseff ; but while the latter was only a morbid, So 
scious girl, Sénya Kovalévsky was a great genius, a mathe- 
matician crowned with honors by the leading universities. 
The book is an extremely interesting study to all who are 
interested in the possibilities of ‘‘ the new woman.’ 
Sénya Kovalévsky reached her womanhood at a time when 
the young Russian women began to long for 1 She 
e one of the most ardent in the new path, and, in order 
to be free to study in Berlin and Paris, she went so far as to 
ally herself to a you —y— in a fictitious marriage. This 
means a marriage in form onl ized by every one ex- 
cept the contracting parties. er husband did not understand 
her, and, to add to her miseries, » Beere fell in love with him ; 
after a time they became man wife in earnest, but even 
the birth fos a child could = hten _, the the tangle into 
which they had got themselves a ving a fi The 
book is divided into two parts: Mme. Kevelércky ~* the 
story of her own childhood (a most delightful account of 
Russian family life ie). and to this is added a biography | by her 
friend, the of Cajanello, who was also a striking ex- 
ample ‘of the * new ow womanhood.” 


NOW READY. 


AN ERRANT WOOING. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “* Sweet Bells Out of 
une,” etc. With illustrations. 12mo, 258 pages, $1.50. 
Notre Ae ha Burton Harrison has just finished 
its course as a serial in Toe Century MaGazine, and is now 
printed in book form with the addition of a number of full- 
illustrations. The book is a romance of travel, opening 

in on and continuing in Tangier and Southern Spain. 
The added illustrations include photographic repreductions 
of views of Gibraltar, Tangier, Cordova, Seville, the Alham- 
bra, ete. It is a delightf Sentibesk and souvenir of Medi- 

terranean travel. 


VACATION BOOKS 
Pusiisnuep sy THE CENTURY CO. 
A BOOK FOR THE WOoDs. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE GREEN. 
By Dr. ss Were Mircnett. Third Edition. 12mo, 430 

_ book for the lover of nature,—a delightful —— de- 
scribing | the adventures of a family of bright people during a 
summer’s outing on a Canadian salmon river. 


A BOOK FOR THE MOUNTAINS. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Joun Murr. Second Edition. ITlustrated. 12mo, 350 
at oo f the forests,’ The Criti 
e fragrance of the * says itic, 
of the wind thro’ the trees, and 
thentene life of this ric rn the ree, andthe aiaton 





A v4 BOOK FOR EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
By Mrs. Scuvrter Van  - -_mmmnen 12mo, 500 pages, 
“oth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. 
A guide-book to the cathedrals of E d, trea them 
historically and architecturally. Richly ustrated by JOSEPH 
PsxnegLt. 


Sold by all booksellers. Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 
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Meculitins & Co. Ss New Publications 





Now Ready. 


A New Novel by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of * Marcella,” ete. 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, author of “ Marcella,” “ The History of David Grieve,” « Robert Elsmere,” ete. 


Uniform with “ Marcella.” 


1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


By the Same Author. 


1. MARCELLA. 
2. DAVID GRIEVE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
3. ROBERT ELSMERE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. And in paper cover. 


Macmillan’s Novelist's Library. 50 cents. 





NEARLY READY —A New Volume by William Winter, | 


Author of “ Shakespeare’s England,” etc 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 
Third Series. 
By Witu1amM WintTER. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ Gray Days and Gold,” etc.) 


beng pa his idea 


NOW READY—New Novel by the Author of ** Esther 
Waters,” ** The Mummer’s Wife,” etc. 


CELIBATES. 
By Grorce Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
ey Moore’s art in the description of nature which he introduces in 
pe and ape pe ee? ae oes 
eac wond imaginative writ- 
New York Herald. os 





NEW VOLUME OF THE IRIS SERIES OF NOVELS. 
MAUREEN’S FAIRING. 


By Jane Barvow, author of “ Irish Idylls,’’ “* The End of Elfintown,” etc. Illustrated. 
SE ay ae ee ae is so delicate and a true painter of life. . 
at be more perfect in its way than the humor of those two stories. . 

the almost too profound melancholy of Miss Barlow’s ‘ Irish Idyls.’ Her new tales touch the 


works of art. . 


book th i harateraed 
life. ... reen’s Fairing,’ is exquisite. ‘ 
though m -.t. 1 = seeing both the fun 


16mo, linen, 75 cents. 
. The short stories are bright and perfect 
Nor is there one of the in 

r side of Irish 


1’ is a perfect gem, and will even add to Miss Barlow's well-merited 
‘he Spectator. 


pathos of Irish character.”’—T7' 


Just Published in the same Series. 


By the Author of ** Love and Quiet Life.” 
TRYPHENA IN LOVE. 


By Watrer Raymonp, author of “* Love and Quiet Life,” 
“*Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,” ete. Illustrated by J. 


Water West. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A LOST ENDEAVOR. 
By Guy Booruesy, author of ‘‘On the Wallaby,” ““A Bid 
for Fortune,”’ ete. With Illustrations by Stanztey L. 
Woop. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





A New Volume. 
MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED STANDARD 
NOVELS. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA 
OF ISPAHAN. 

By James Morrer. Illustrated by H. R. Mintar. With 
an +. by the Hon. Gzorce Curzon, M.P. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25 

Already Published. 
I. CASTLE RACKRENT and THE ABSENTEE. By Miss 
EpeErwortu. 


Il. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. By Marryar. 


It. bey CRINGLE’S LOG. By Micuagt Scorr. Illustrated by 
Ayrton Symiveton. With an Introduction by Mowsray Morais. 


IV. amass OF A PARISH. By Joxun Gaur. Illustrated by 
CHaRieEs F. Brock. 





A New Volume. 
MACMILLAN’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 
Issued Monthly. Price (in paper), 50 cents. Yearly subscrip- 


tion, $5.50. 
THE NAULAHKA, 
A Story of West and East. 
By Rupyarp Kipuine and Woxcorr BaAtestier. 
(popular edition), paper cover, 50 cents. 
Already published uniform with the above. 


1, MARCH LA. BS ip, Sage bed ds outer of “The History 
7,“ Elsmere,” etc. 


me naan. A Sequel to ‘ Garacinesca.” 
CRAWFORD. 


To be Issued in July. 
THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Mrs. Humpnry Warp. 


12mo 


By F. Marton 





THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


THE NOVELS OF H. DE BALZAC. 
Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. To be completed in about 40 volumes, published monthly. 


THE WILD ASS’S SKIN (La Peau de Chagrin). 
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SUMMER READING. 


There are many, doubtless, to whom the sug- 
gestion of a summer vacation largely devoted 
to reading, particularly if undertaken with 
profitable intent, will seem little better than a 
counsel of perfection. The strained nerves and 
the weary brain demand, they will urge, that 
whatever weeks or months may be annually 
snatched from the grasp of toil should be given 
up to recreation in its primitive sense, to the 
renewing of the exhausted vitality, to the re- 
building of the wasted tissue. At such times, 
the only books of which they will hear are 
those which the best authority tells us are to be 
found in running brooks, and the only sermons 
to which they are disposed to listen are the 
mute discourses of the stones upon sea-cliff or 
mountain-side. And there is undoubtedly a 
degree of tension, reached by many in our fever- 
ish latter-age life, from which relief is only 
possible upon condition of a complete, if tem- 
porary, abandonment of civilization with all its 
devices. We are impelled for a brief space 
tv relapse into barbarism, and, seeking new 
strength by contact with the bare earth, to real- 
ize in our own experience the myth of Antzus. 

But such relapses are not for long, and, the 
first joy of freedom and relaxation being at an 
end, the mental activities quickly reassert their 
need of occupation. The pendulum of life has 
soon swung all the way from the unendurable 
strain of daily recurrent labor to the equally 
unendurable ennui of prolonged idleness. The 
pure joy of existence may suffice for the mo- 
ment, but the sense of vacuity sets in after a 
while, and imperatively calls for some form of 
diversion that shall not leave Nature to do all 
the recreative work. At such times, more forci- 
bly perhaps than at any others, books offer us 
their serviceable solace, and we congratulate 
ourselves upon the instinctive foresight that 
led us to provide ourselves with such compan- 
ions. Then, reclining upon shaded lawn or 
veranda, upon deck or seashore, or pine-clad 
mountain slope, fortified against the intrusions 
of care, and at peace with all the world, we 
enjoy in equal measure the ministries of Na- 
ture and of Art, as far removed from ennwi as 
from toil, and the discords of life are resolved 
into the richest of harmonies. 
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Ww 
the long summer days? We have known e 
young man, in contemplation of an ocean voy- 
age, to take with him the * Kritik der Reinen 
Vernunft.” Luckily there was a library on the 
ship, and Kant remained undisturbed at the 
bottom of the traveller’s trunk. On the other 
hand, there are too many people whose idea 
of a summer’s literary provision becomes em- 
bodied in a package of ephemeral novels of 
varying degrees of unreality or imbecility, and 
an armful of illustrated periodicals. We hardly 
know which of the two extremes thus illustrated 
deserves the severer censure, but if either case 
is to have our sympathies it must be that of the 
Kantian student rather than that of the “Dodo”- 
laden excursionist. The former, at least, has 
a rational motive, if his judgment be woefuily 
at fault; the latter is, however unconsciously, 
doing his best to waste a golden opportunity. 

The rational person will take neither Kant 
nor * Dodo” to his place of summer resort, for 
he will knw that there is a grateful mean be- 
tween the substantial but not easily digestible 
quality of the one and the mere frothiness of 
the other. He will know, for one thing, that 
there is an abundance of literature which is of 
the very best, yet which makes no strenuous 
demand upon the faculties, which can hold the 
attention without conscious effort, so smooth is 
the flow and so harmonious the form. What 
reading, for example, could be more ideally 
fit for the long summer afternoons than the 
poetry of the “« Faéry Queene ” or the “ Earthly 
Paradise,” the prose of the “ Pentameron ” or 
‘Marius the Epicurean”? Such reading as 
this becomes a permanent intellectual posses- 
sion, an influence moulding imagination and 
character, and the retrospective charm natu- 
rally attaching to the memory of a summer out- 
ing will be not a little enhanced by association 
with the imperishable beauty of such works of 
literary art. There is a passage in one of Fitz- 
Gerald’s letters which embodies the whole gos- 
pel of summer reading. “I am now a good 
deal about,” he says, “in a new Boat | have 
built, and thought (as Johnson took Cocker’s 
Arithmetic with him on travel, because he 
shouldn’t exhaust it) so I would take Dante 
and Homer with me, instead of Mudie’s Books, 
which I read through directly. I took Dante 
by way of slow Digestion: not having looked 
at him for some years: but I am glad to find 
I relish him as much as ever: he atones with 
the Sea; as you know does the Odyssey—these 
are the Men!” 








What shall we do, then, with what Mr. Rus- 


kin calls the good books of the hour — telling 
us that “ we ought to be entire!y thankful for 
them, and entirely ashamed of ourselves if we 
make no good use of them ”’— if we are not to 
put them in our trunk when we start upon our 
vacation? We have no disposition to under- 
rate the usefulness of “these bright accounts 
of travels, good-humored and witty discussions 
of questions, lively or pathetic story-telling in 
the form of novel, firm fact-telling by the real 
agents concerned in the events of passing his- 
tory.” But we think that the time for them 
is the hour left us after a hard day’s work, or 
the occasional holiday, rather than the sum- 
mer’s weeks or months of continuous rest. 
When that happy season comes round, we can 
put it to better uses, and, if we are going to 
do any reading at all, it surely offers the occa- 
sion of occasions for that close acquaintance 
with “the authors” that we can never hope to 
make during the ordinary routine of active life. 
If we are well-advised, we will leave the ephem- 
eral and scrappy literature of the day for the 
day which brings it forth, and not allow it to 
usurp our attention during the only part of 
the year when we are really free to enter upon 
enjoyment of our great heritage of Books in 
the higher and better sense. ‘“ Who would 
think of taking up the ‘ Faéry Queene’ for a 
stopgap?” while waiting for the sound of the 
dinner-bell, Lamb asks us. And, to point the 
obverse of the moral, let us in turn ask: Who 
would think, or who ought to think, of devot- 
ing the long summer days to books whose final 
cause is to supply us with stopgaps, and which, 
when put to other uses, are as much out of 
place as Spenser would be in the hungry half- 
hour preceding the evening repast ? 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


Dunlop’s definition of fiction as “select and 
highly-colored history ” contained within itself the 
germs of all the discussions that have arisen on the 
historical novel and the limits of history and fiction. 
While Huet, the first to write a treatise on the novel, 
described it as “a fiction of love adventures, written 
in prose, with artistic method, for the pleasure and 
instruction of the reader,” thus ignoring the element 
of realism, a consensus of opinion on the modern 
novel would surely base its structure upon life. 
Fiction includes every narrative prose description 
of human life into which enters consciously the ele- 
ment of the imagination,—narrative, as opposed to 
annalistic or dramatic; prose, as a quite arbitrary 
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but very convenient exclusion of an exceptional spe- | amount of fiction may be almost imponderable. 


cies with which are associated a troublesome kinship 
of varieties. 

+ But history, too, treats life; and, in the shape of 
biography, more or less in narrative form. And 
much of what passes for the standard history of the 
world contains a very large element of imagination. 
The once universal conception of history as properly 


the deeds of rulers, gave, to be sure, a ground of 
distinction in the nature of the events and char- 
acters treated; the novel introducing personages 


not known to history, and treating war and pol- | 
ities only incidentally. But ideas of history have | 
changed since Huet’s day, and we recognize that | 


the records of the common people and their daily 


lives are as important for the guidance of posterity _ 


as the chronicles of kings. So that any record of 
human life, or of any product ov activity of men, 
may fairly be said, in so far as it is true, to be his- 
tory. 

We cannot escape the entangling alliance by try- 
ing to draw a line between the present and the past. 
We now write contemporary history ; and the novel 
would be classified as historical, no matter how re- 


on other grounds recognized as historical. “ Wav- 


erley,” the type and pioneer of the species, treated | 
| the writers, in which the times are reflected.” But 


events only sixty years gone by. Antiquity is not 
a mark of the historical in fiction or elsewhere. 


It may be thought feasible to establish a distinc- _ 


tion on the basis of the intention of the writer. As 


Mr. Marion Crawford says: “ It is doubtful whether | 
any genuine historical novel has ever yet been | 


written for the sake of the history it contains; 


and a parallel proposition might be set up that no | 


genuine history has been written for the sake of 
the romance or imagination it contains. 
latter proposition will directly be met with doubt, 
and in the former will be detected the assumed dif- 


ference between the theme of history and that of | 
Pogsibly a distinction may be made by | 


the novel. 
viewing the writer’s intent upon the reader ; his aim 


in the case of the novel being to amuse and enter- | 


tain (not excluding a suppressed but controlling 


willingness to elevate), and in the case of the his- | 


tory, to impress and instruct,— or, in the language 


of Mr. Crawford, to furnish in the first case “an | 
intellectual artistic luxury,” in the second “an in- | 
In general, this distinction, | 


tellectual lesson.” 
though elusive and not profound, may prove ser- 
viceable. 

In the line of biography the two branches of lit- 


erature approach most closely, and it is difficult here | 
to find any other distinguishing mark for the novel | 


than that of the conscious introduction of the imag- 
ination. But as to the proportion of this element, 
I doubt whether anything definite can be said. 
However fantastic and improbable a narrative and 
descriptions may be, the original materials are all 
from life and nature: it is not possible to invent 
something out of nothing. On the other hand, the 


But the | 


More than one successful novel has been a faithful 
narrative of real events, with merely the names of 
persons and localities altered enough to escape a 
libel suit. Usually, of course, the author wanders 
over the broad intervening territory, combining 
pieces of real persons into a new individual, re- 


| grouping real events, revising the decision of fate, 
confined to the rise and fall of governments and | 


substituting what he conceives to be more interest- 
ing motives fur actual ones,—most commonly, per- 
haps, imagining what he himself would have felt 
and done, or would have wished to feel and do, under 
circumstances in which he had observed others. But 
ever the tendency has been to restrain the vagaries 
of the imagination, and make the product more true 
to life— more like biography. 

Whenee, then, is the disposition to decry the his- 
torical novel? Quite evidently, it seems to me, from 


| a false conception of the function, or discourage- 


ment over the possible achievements, of history. It 
is due chiefly to this false conception that we were 


_ so long in learning that “the bygone ages of the 
_ world were actually filled with living men, not by 


protocols, state papers, and abstractions of men.” 


| It was discouragement over the possibility of any 
cently past were its data, if its subject-matter were | 


other result that led Goethe to say: “ The times of 
the past are a book with seven seals; and what we 
call the spirit of the times is at bottom the spirit of 


with the new conception of history which says, “I 
consider nothing human out of my sphere,” every 
novel becomes a human document, in a measure 
historical. 

It is not true that “the historical novel occupies 
a position apart and separate from others.” On 
the contrary, it merges by such imperceptible de- 
grees with other fields of the novel that in many 
cases no critical surveyor can stake it off. Some- 
times, as in “ A Tale of Two Cities,” there are neither 
personages nor events which are to be met in or- 
dinary narrative history ; only the background, the 
atmosphere, the spirit of the time, are historical. 
Again, as in Erckmann-Chatrian’s “Conscript of 
1813” and “ Waterloo,” the events, many of them, 
are of world-wide importance, while the characters 
are all to fame unknown. More commonly—as in 
“ Waverley,” Hauff’s “ Lichtenstein,” Freytag’s 
“ Mareus Konig,” “ Romola,” or “ Ben Hur,”—the 
time is partly fixed by events and surroundings, but 
more by some historical personage who towers like 


| @ mountain in the more or less remote background, 
| while the actors who fill the foreground are as in the 


previous case obscure. Yet again, some or all of 
the leading characters, as well as some of the ele- 
ments of the plot, may be the property of familiar 
history ; such are “ Kenilworth,” “ Hypatia,”” Ham- 
merling’s “ Aspasia,” Dahn’s “Ein Kampf um 
Rom.” 

It is with historical novels of this last type that 
critics are most apt to lose patience. If the ficti- 
tious events and persons introduced in connection 
with the familiar ones are of any significance we 
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are sure to get an impression of improbability. We | 
ask, How does it come that we have never heard of | 
these events and persons before? Then the critical | 
seent for anachronisms is aroused: we discover | 
printed books in the tenth century, and lightning- | 
rods in the seventeenth; we find the furniture of | 
classic Greece introduced into Christian Rome, and 
the instruments of Judea jangling in the halls of 
medisval Germany. As Mr. Crawford says: “So | 
‘soon as a man deals with events that have actually 

| taken place, he is bounded on all sides by a multi- 

| tude of details with which he must be acquainted 
and from which he cannot escape.” Plainly, the — 
wisdom to be derived from this is that known per- 
sons and events are to be avoided by the novelist, 
or to be used only as background. But it does not 
at all follow that the historical novel is thereby con- 
demned. What is the harm in laying a story in 
proximity to some place, event, or person, whose 
presence gives a sense of assurance and confidence / 
The principle is the reverse of that of a cyclorama, 
where a few logs and stones, an overturned cannon, 
and a stuffed and blood-stained uniform in the fore- 
ground, help out the perspective of the painting on 
the wail. Only, here the realistic touches make tol- 
erable some very indifferent fresco-painting ; while 
with the author the historical background enables 
him to concentrate his powers on other points. 

Everyone knows how much more interest a lis- 
tener takes in a story that is laid in a scene famil- 
iar to him. For this reason, professional story- 
tellers whose consciences permit always represent 
the events of their narratives as having happened 
in their presence, or at least as having been told 
them by one of the actual participants. Not wide- 
eyed childhood alone exclaims to Dame Saga: “ J'u | 
Vas vu, grand’ mere?” 

Finally, an especial challenge to the creative fac- | 
ulty comes from the tomb. By as much as it is more 
difficult to bring the dead back to life than to plant 
or beget for the coming race, by so much is the temp- 
tation greater to try to make, even in the imagina- 
tion, “ dead things relive of long ago.” But the task 
of making men of the past seem real is not by 
any means so difficult as that of making dead men | 
live. In this respect the historical novel is subject | 
to the same difficulties and limitations as the novel 
in general. 

The truth is that all of the antipodal differences | 
of opinion in regard to the field, function, and pos- 
sibility of the historical novel are based upon two 
impressions or prejudices which underlie the critic’s 
views of human nature. One of these assumptions 
is that men in all times and all climes are essen- | 
tially alike; the other, that each country as well 
as each age produces its distinct variety of man. | 
It is this latter assumption which leads Mr. Howells 
to object to characters in an historical novel, be- 
cause “the people affect me like persons of our 
generation made up for the parts,” and to assign 
the region of historical romance to “readers and 
writers who cannot bear to be brought face to face | 


with human nature.” Yet there is no more arguing 
over the matter than over optimism and pessimism. 
These tinctures are the result of a man’s food, like 
the proportion of red corpuscles in his blood. As 
a rule, the cosmopolitan learns that men are about 
alike the world over; while the provincial on his 
first visit to the metropolis of his own state fancies 
all men he sees to be selfish and cold, and feels him- 
self an alien among his countrymen. 

If we regard the men of the past as of like parts 
and passions with ourselves, we shall not take of- 
fense if we find in a picture of the past the “ univer- 
sal human elements which are found in every time, 
the permanent in the transitory.” If it is true, as 


_ Leslie Stephen declares, that Scott’s novels are 


“ rapidly converting themselves into mere débris of 
plaster of Paris,” it must be that he put his “ me- 
diwval upholstery ” too much in the foreground and 
drew too little from the human nature that he knew. 

The novel is a kind of history, as the common 
origin of “story” and “history” in itself hints; 
and such dicta as that of Palgrave, that historical 
novels are “the most harmful of all semi-poetic hy- 
brids, without profit for the artistic sense and ruin- 
ous to the historic sense,” are based on obsolete pre- 
sumptions regarding history or inadequate estimates 
of the importance of the novel. There is no con- 
flict between the two forms of literature. In some 
respects they seek the same ends. If it be under- 
stood that the novel makes no pretension to accu- 
racy of date, document, details of diplomacy or 
events, but confines itself to life in general, to mak- 
ing the past seem real and the men of the past mem 
bers of our common family, then it will fulfil one 


| of the functions of history in which history most 


easily fails, while at the same time insisting upon 
all life, and not simply the life of the present, as its 


field. Wituram Hersert CARRUTH. 





FICTION-READING IN THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Stevenson says that any reading fit to be called 
reading should be an absorbing and voluptuous process; 
and he bemoans the fact that this engrossing interest 
passes away with the youth of the individual. Miss 


_ Repplier joins the wail, and extends the loss of ardor 


in reading from the individual to the age. She finds 
that even the children now fail to be carried out of 
themselves by romance and fairy tales. This satiety 


| she attributes to the flooding of their minds with weak 


and supposedly harmless children’s books, and she 


| strongly advocates giving them such meat of literature 


as Marjorie Fleming fed upon. 

This change in the power of fiction may be true in 
regard to the people of the cities, whose lives are 
crowded with a variety of interests, and whose desire 
for change and new experience is constantly gratified. 


| They live more in realities than in imagination, and 


ideal heroes seldom wield the mighty influence of a 
vital character whom the reader loves or hates. 

The case is far different in the country, however, 
where books are few, time is long, and distracting events 
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are rare. When a new book comes to a household the 
highest evidence of noble generosity consists in letting 
others have it first. Among the children, when this un- 
selfish spirit does not exist, the new story will cause un- 
limited dissension. Walter Scott was not the only boy 
whom the dinner-bell could not draw from his unfin- 
ished story. I know a set of volumes of Scott’s own, 
ealf-bound but tattered through much use, which have 
rendered a number of boys and girls, for the time of 
reading, unconscious of hunger, heat, or cold. Neither 
pangs of conscience for work neglected, nor anticipa- 
tions of coming reproof, could break or even mar the 
charm of the romance. 

It was a country girl who, having exhausted the oil 
in her lamp, and fearing she would be sent to bed if 
she sought another, finished her book by the flickering 
and interrupted light of a box of matches, lit one by 
one. Nor is it only boys and girls of whom this state 
of affairs is true; hard-working, white-haired men and 
women, if they read at all, do it with an intensity of in- 
terest amounting to intemperance. I once heard a prac- 
tical busy mother decline a book offered her by a neigh- 
bor, saying, “ No, I must ’nt take it; I am as fond of 
my children as the next one, but novels almost make me 
hate them when they wont give me a chance to read.” 

To lend one’s books is held to be the most neighborly 
act of kindness, and not to do so an evidence of the 
most unforgivable meanness. The same books are usu- 
ally read by all the families of the community, and the 
characters and incidents in the story become a general 
conversational fund. They are not valued as a means 
for keeping the social ball rolling, but are of vital in- 
terest in themselves. The men and women of real life 
are measured by the characters in fiction; and, indeed, 
theories of life are largely influenced by the fiction read 
in the neighborhood. 

Two young men in the neighborhood that I have in 
mind were ploughing in adjacent fields, and chanced to 
reach the end of their furrows at the same time, with 
only the fence between them. After the exchange of 
greetings, the hero of the novel last read became the 
subject of remark as naturally as the last man talked 
with would have been to men of the city stopping for 
a chat. Not minutes, but hours, these two young 
ploughmen sat on a rail fence talking over the good and 
the bad, the sad and the humorous elements of the 
book. The characters and episodes existed in their 
imagination with all the reality of actual life. When 
they returned to their work they made up for their 
neglect by trudging many a weary wile after the usual 
hour for stopping came, but they did not consider that 
time lost which was spent in fellowship with their ficti- 
tious friends. 

A writer may be read by city people because it is the 
thing to do, or for critical purposes; but country read- 
ers are his real test of power to move the human heart. 
They have no motive for reading other than interest, 
and no standard of criticism besides individual taste. 
They are generous in their liking, and frank in declar- 
ing a book worthless or vicious, regardless as to whether 
the author’s name is well known or not. 

Undoubtedly, the indebtedness of country people to 
fiction for supplying needed variety and excitement to 
minds otherwise satiated with uneventful monotony, is 
very great; but that of the author is fully as great to 
the people who give his creations the most ardent re- 
ception. It is in the country that Dickens calls forth 
the most spontaneous laughter and tears, that Scott 





arouses thrills of enthusiasm for chivalry and adven- 
ture, that George Eliot’s most earnest teaching finds its 
deepest influence, that Kipling and Stevenson meet the 
most genuine wonder, and that Howells’s portraits of 
human nature are the most absorbing studies. 


Fanny Bares. 





JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 


James Dykes Campbell, born November 2, 1838, 
died at Tunbridge Wells on the first of June, 1895. To 
the general reader, his name means little; but to the 
student of English literature he was known as the first 
of authorities on Coleridge, as well as on the whole 
period of which that poet was a chief ornament. His 
“Life of Coleridge” is so much the best biography of 
its subject that all others count for nothing in the com- 
parison. The same high praise must be given to his 
annotated edition of the “ Poems.” We select a few 
passages from the tributes evoked by his death. Mr. 
Arthur Symons writes: “Few men so widely and so 
profoundly gifted have ever subordinated themselves so 
completely to the most thankless of literary duties, and 
to the helpfulness of a disinterested literary conscience. 
Never professing to be a scholar, he gave his life to the 
drudgery of a minute, and for the most part unrecog- 
nized, literary scholarship. He desired no fame, sought 
for no rewards, allowed himself no privileges but the 
passionate satisfaction of an absolute exactitude. Peo- 
ple who wrote books on any of the subjects in which he 
took especial interest came to him with their proof- 
sheets, and he re-wrote their books for them. No name 
is so frequently referred to with gratitude at the end 
of prefaces, but few are aware how much is meant by 
these acknowledgements of help received. He was 
Quixotic in his disinterestedness; and as truly as it may 
be said that he devoted his life to an ideal of scholar- 
ship, so truly may it be said that he devoted his life to 
an ideal of friendship.” 

Canon Ainger has this to say of the “ Life”: «It is 
but little to say that it is the best life of Coleridge yet 
written. It is far more than this. It aimed for the 
first time at estimating a character of extraordinary 
complexity, of exceptional strength and exceptional 
weakness, with its high ambitions and its piteous fail- 
ures—a task that might well baffle the profoundest stu- 
dent of hnman nature. His treatment of his subject 
formed no doubtful clue to the native goodness of heart 
and generosity of Dykes Campbell. The plea for a 
kindly judgment of the character of Coleridge, as 
summed up in the final words of the biography, is not 
only one of the most eloquent and pathetic pieces of 
criticism given to the world in our generation, but will 
live in the hearts of all who knew the writer as a sure 
index of the gentle and truth-loving nature that has 
been so early removed from among them.” 

And Sir Walter Besant makes these observations 
about the quality of his work: «‘ Never was a book writ- 
ten which afforded the writer greater pleasure. For the 
production of such books we want more such men. 
There is no money to be got from them. Their com- 
mercial value is little indeed compared with the time, 
and the labor, and the cost of producing them. Few 
men, therefore, ean afford to engage upon such books. 
But the reward is great to those who can and will afford 
the unpaid labor.” 
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The New Books. 





A CONGRESSMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WAR TIMEsS.* 


The close of our Civil War has been fol- 
lowed by a dispensation of political and mili- 
tary reminiscences. These have been abun- 
dantly served up in biographies and autobiog- 
raphies, in magazines and newspapers, and in 
popular lectures. el tor Riddle, in 
the preface to his volume of ‘, Recollections of 
War Times,” says: ‘‘ The war — its policies, 
incidents, and men — its struggles, sufferings, 
and losses — its horrors; adventures, and tri- 
umphs—has been written up; dwelt upon, dis- 
cussed, and talked over, in pablic and private, 
till he is a brave or a reckless man who ven- 
tures now to challenge public attention to any- 
thing further he may have to offer on that 
topic.” He thinks, however, that a history of 
the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-‘eighth Con- 
gresses and their legislation, especially of the 
Thirty-seventh, is called for} and says “ he has 
long meditated something like a memoir, which 
he finally submits, not without misgiving.” 

Mr. Riddle has not paca me the difficul- 
ties of his task, and his complete success in 





performing it would evidently have been a sur- 
prise to himself. As a history, his work lacks 


unity and coherence. It is too scrappy and 
miscellaneous. Of the for.y-seven chapters 
into which his three hundred and forty-three 
pages are divided, several might properly have 
been omitted as trivial or unimportant. Others 
deal with matters which scarcely belong to the 
story of the war,—such as the detailed account, 
given in Chapter Fifteen, of two contested elec- 
tion cases, including copious extracts from the 
speeches of members upon legal points of no 
present interest ; and Chapter Twenty-nine, in 
which the subject of ship canals is introduced, 
and a clever speech of Mr. Riddle on the sub- 
ject which he had leave to print, is given in 
ull. 

In dealing with military affairs he correctly 
states the strength and disposition of our forces 
at different times during the war, and shows 
himself to have been an interested student of 
army movements. He deals with the financial 
policy of the government more fully, giving 
liberal extracts from the debates in Congress 
on the subject, including a speech of his own, 

*Recottections or War Times. Reminiscences of Men 


and Events in Washington, 1860-1865. By Albert Gallatin 
Riddle. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








which does him credit, at a time when so many 
of his Congressional associates were lost in the 
fog. This subject, however, has been far more 
fully dealt with in other publications, and no 
new views are given. Mr. Riddle quotes from 
the debates in the House in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1862, on the slavery question, and a very 
radical speech of his own is given, on a propo- 
sition offered by Mr. Lovejoy for the prohibi- 
tion of slavery in all places within the juris- 
diction of the national government. A little 
later, the bill for the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia gave rise to a more gen- 
eral and thorough discussion of the question 
in both houses, and Mr. Riddle gives copious 
extracts from the debates in the Senate and 
his own speech on the question when the bill 
reached the House. But the whole subject has 
received such manifold treatment in our anti- 
slavery literature since the war that his frag- 
mentary chapters relating to it can scarcely be 
regarded as responsive to any popular demand. 


The real interest of the book will be found 
in its personal reminiscences. It abounds in 
incidents, and these are set forth with anima- 
tion. Mr. Riddle sees vividly, and he knows 
how to depict what he sees. His description 
of Washington before the war is singularly 
graphic, and will be especially entertaining to 
those who are familiar with the beautiful and 
queenly city of to-day. 

“It was then as unattractive, straggling, sodden a 
town, wandering up and down the left bank of the 
yellow Potomac, as the fancy can sketch. Pennsylvania 
avenue, twelve rods wide, stretched drearily over the 
mile between the unfinished Capitol and the unfinished 
Treasury building on Fifteenth street, west, where it 
turned north for a square, and took its melancholy way 
to Georgetown, across the really once very beautiful 
Rock Creek. Illy paved with cobblestones, it was the 
only paved street of the town. The other streets, which 
were long stretches of mud or deserts of dust and sand, 
with here and there clumps of poorly built residences 
with long gaps between them, passing little deserts of 
open lands, where their lines were lost, wandered from 
the highlands north towards the Potomac, and from the 
eastern branch (Anacosta) to Rock Creek. Not a sewer 
blessed the town, nor off of Pennsylvania avenue was 
there a paved gutter. Each house had an open drain 
from its rear out across the sidewalk. As may be sup- 
posed, the capital of the Republic had more mal-odors 
than the poet Coleridge ascribed to ancient Cologne. 
There was then the open canal, or branch of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, from Rock Creek to Anacosta, breed- 
ing malaria, tadpoles, and mosquitoes. The Tiber of 
to-day, ancient ‘Goose Creek,’ stagnated from the high- 
lands, through the Botanic Gardens, and Slush Run 
overflowed the northwest wastes of the swampy city 
plat.” 


Mr. Riddle gives a vivid account of his ex- 
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perience at the first battle of Bull Run, which 
he visited with several other civilians, and of 
the panic which took complete possession of 
our troops. In a letter to his wife he gave a 
free off-hand sketch of the affair as it came 
within his personal observation ; and this let- 
ter, falling into the hands of his political ene- 
mies, had the effect of suddenly bringing to an 
end his Congressional career. It was badly 
garbled and misrepresented, and afterwards 
became so complicated with the patronage of 
the district and the malignity of his foes that 
his friends thought his life was in danger. He 
was burned in effigy, and the popular madness 
became quite irresistible. He quietly accepted 
the inevitable, but kept up his active interest 
in public affairs during the war, while resum- 
ing his professional labors. Referring to his 
retirement, in the thirty-first chapter, Mr. Rid- 
dle gives this estimate of Congressional life : 

“Thad at least escaped the personal injury of long 
service in the House. No man has ever served through 
three Congresses and returned healthfully to take up 
his old life and pursuits. No matter how innocent and 
regular may be a man’s life and habits in Washington, 
his mind does not escape the kind of dissipation that 
in a way unfits it for the ordinary pursuits of life. If 
his career has been passably successful, he has a scrap- 
book filled with newspaper laudations and criticism, 
twenty or forty volumes of the Globe, innumerable pub- 
lic documents, and a general disgust and unfitness for 
ordinary useful avocation. His profession is gone, his 
wife is dwarfed by years of neglect, his children are 
strangers, and he comes to loathe the “Honorable ” 
that men prefix to his name,— the only emolument he 
has acquired save personal and political animosities and 
alienated friends.” 

This is one side only, and the dark side, of 
the picture. Legislative experience can only 
be had by a continuous service, and the exam- 
ple of such men as John Quincy Adams and 
Joshua R. Giddings shows that political fame 
and great public usefulness are sometimes its 
ripe fruit. It also sometimes happens that a 
man’s professional life is successfully resumed 
after an honorable service in Congress. This 
must depend upon the man himseif ; nor is there 
any necessity for neglecting his wife or making 
strangers of his children. If these things hap- 
pen it is not the long service but the moral 
qualities of the official which account for them. 
Mr. Riddle’s view is too doleful. Our national 
legislation affords opportunities for great use- 
fulness and honor, and the patriotic ardor of 
our young men should be animated by courage 
and faith rather than chilled by despair. Even 
the interests of home and family are sometimes 
to be subordinated to the paramount claims of 
the State. 





Among the best things in Mr. Riddle’s book 
is his picture of McClellan on his first arrival 
in Washington and in the day of his glory. 

“ McClellan’s coming to the capital was like the ad- 
vent of a beneficent prince. We awoke one morning to 
find the streets, the city, serenely free of the wander- 
ing gangs of brass and blue. They had all disappeared 
in a night. In his presence order and quietude at once 
found themselves everywhere established. As by a 
potent magic, obedience, discipline, neatness, and the 
air military, ruled the camps to which the soldiers were 
confined ; the awkward citizen began to assume the 
bearing of a soldier, preparing to take his place in the 
finely wrought mechanism of the company, regiment, 
brigade, division, and army corps. Never had we a 
superior organizer, with the skill to turn out the com- 
pleted regiment. Had his enterprise, his dash, his élan, 
and his tactics in the field, equalled his art as a con- 
structor and artificer of soldiers, his genius would have 
approached some of the renowned commanders of his- 
tory. Coming as he did to the President’s aid to relieve 
him of the chaos of his capital, no wonder he won his 
heart and confidence. Simple and modest then, he 
adopted no style, no full dress, plumes, and bullion, no 
glittering staff and parade — at the first not even a 
shoulder-strap. We saw him on the avenue, a simple 
soldier, without any mark or insignia — alone, hurrying 
on, few knowing his person.” 


Mr. Riddle is not less graphic in other per- 
sonal descriptions. In referring to Thaddeus 
Stevens, he says: 


“Stevens was not an economist, and by temper not a 
leader, but a driver — bitter, quick as electricity, with 
a sarcastic, blasting wit. He most frequently answered 
an honest inquirer for information with a dash of vit- 
riol in the face. Shurt as he stood, with his large head 
covered with a long-haired wig; broad-shouldered, he 
usually was standing when he discharged his burning, 
gall-tipped shafts, which he jerked out in an unpleasant 
voice, and immediately limped off on his short, club- 
footed leg.” 


Mr. Riddle was warmly attached to Lincoln, 
though he sometimes criticised his policy, as did 
a large majority of members of both Houses. 
In speaking of his first inaugural address, he 
says : 

« Never was there a more persuasive speaker. His 
quaint logic, and taking, unaccustomed ways, were ab- 
solutely irresistible. His vocabulary was limited; he 
used mainly the simple words one learns in childhood, 
which are always the most serviceable, and which ar- 
range themselves easily, delivering their burden of 
thought with certainty and force to the minds to which 
they are addressed. Perhaps there was never a more 
immediately effective address delivered to men than this 
quaint, masterly performance, an impression only deep- 
ened by after-study and reflection. It was in many 
respects the greatest service to his country of any single 
labor of Mr. Lincoln’s. Asa forensic effort it was as 
effective as that delivered at the Gettysburg — that was 
to be.” 


In referring to the question of Reconstruc- 
tion, our author says: 
“So entirely had Mr. Lincoln won the heart and soul 
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of the masses, that the common mind accepted his de- 
cision as right in all cases, beyond criticism or cavil. 
One of the gravest of all the problems springing from 
secession was the reconstrection of the Republic. Un- 
questionably the President was wrong both as to the 
depository of the power and the best method of recon- 
struction. Yet we have seen that the people stood as 
one with him, and denounced the before-ever-trusted 
Wade; Ohio repudiated him, and the brilliant Winter 
Davis had to leave Congress. What would have been 
the result had Lincoln lived ?” 

Mr. Riddle speaks kindly of the old anti- 
slavery leaders, with the single exception of 
Charles Sumner ; and his inexcusable fling at 
him can harm nobody but Mr. Riddle himself. 
He also does injustice to Sumner in according 
to Seward the great honor of averting the peril 
of a war with England in the Trent affair, 
when the fact is that Seward blundered, and 
Sumner came to the rescue by placing the sur- 
render of Mason and Slidell on the only ground 
which could have pacified England. 

Mr. Riddle’s admiration for Secretary Stan- 
ton was absolutely unbounded, and perhaps the 
finest thing in the book is his address before 
the Washington Bar, on the 3d of January, 
1870, in commemoration of Stanton’s death, 
which is printed in the Appendix. ‘ The tribute 
is as beautiful as it is just. 


Georce W. JvLian. 





NEW PRESENTMENTS OF DEFOE.* 


The interest in the personality of the author 
of ** Robinson Crusoe ” seems to be perennial ; 
and it culminates periodically in a new biogra- 
phy. It is one hundred and sixty-four years 
since Daniel Defoe uttered his last devout Ze 
Deum laudamus and was laid to rest in his 
native parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate ; and 
since that time some six lives of him have ap- 
peared. The first of his biographers was the 
Scottish antiquary, George Chalmers, whose 
“Life of Defoe” was published in 1786. 
Walter Wilson’s « Life” (1830) was thorough 
and painstaking, and had the distinction of 
being enriched with prolegomena by Charles 
Lamb. William Chadwick's « Life ” (1859) 


may fairly rank, as a curiosity of literature, 


* Tue Lire or Dantet Deror. By Thomas Wright. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

RoMANCEs AND NARRATIVES BY Danret Deror. Edited 
by George A. Aitken. In sixteen volumes. With Illustra- 
tions by J. B. Yeats. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
millan & Co., New York.) 

History or tHe Piacve iy Lonpon. By Daniel Defoe. 
yg English Classics’ Series). New York: American 
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with Piazzi Smyth’s mysticism about the Great 
Pyramid, or Mr. Donnelly’s cryptogramic ex- 
posure of the impostor Shakespeare. In 1869, 
the recent discovery of six letters of Defoe in 
the State Paper Office was the occasion of Wil- 
liam Lee’s elaborate three-volume work, “* The 
Life and Newly Discovered Writings of Daniel 
Defoe.” In 1879, Mr. William Minto con- 
tributed to the “English Men of Letters” 
series a compact and well-proportioned memoir 
of Defoe. And now comes Mr. Thomas Wright, 
the principal of the Cowper School at Olney, 
and offers, in the substantial octavo before us, 
a new “ Life of Daniel Defoe.” 

The raison d’ étre of the book may be found, 
first, in the author’s belief that “ with the person- 
ality of no eminent man of letters of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries is the public 
less familiar than with that of Daniel Defoe ”; 
second, in his desire “to paint the man Daniel 
Defoe”; third, in his theory that “ Robinson 
Crusoe ” was in all respects a carefully-worked- 
out allegory of Defoe’s own life ; fourth, in his 
wish to bring out the fact that “ Defoe was 
above all things — that it was his endeavor to 
be above all things — the man of God.” To 
establish these theses, and at the same time to 
write an unwarped and straightforward biog- 
raphy of his hero, was certainly a task which 
made complex demands on the controversial 
and narrative powers of the writer. 

We cannot say that Mr. Wright has alto- 
gether happily discharged what has evidently 
been to him a labor of love. The mystery 
which Daniel Defoe liked to throw around his 
private life has baffled the acutest and most 
patient of his biographers ; and will not yield 
to persistence at this late day. The parallel- 
ism between Defoe and Crusoe may be conceded 
to this extent: that Defoe, like his hero, lived 
for many years alone in his island, led “a life 
of wonders, in continual storms, fought with 
the worst kind of savages and man-eaters, by 
unaccountable surprizing incidents; fed by 
miracles greater than that of ravens; suffered 
all manner of violences and opprescions, in- 
jurious reproaches, contempt by men, attacks 
of devils, corrections from heaven, and opposi- 
tions on earth.” His long life of more than 


seventy years was passed in a whir! of contro- 
versy, denunciation of abuses, advocacy of re- 
forms far in advance oi his generation, social 
and religious advice to parents, children, and 
servants ; and all the time, like a true journal- 
ist, he kept his private life perdu. He had no 
Boswell, nor even a Friday, to share his hopes 
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and opinions. From his own family he seems to 
have held himself often aloof: in all his volumi- 
nous writings there is scarce a reference to his 
brothers or his wife. It was not to be expected 
that much new light could be thrown on such 
a life as this ; and Mr. Wright has hardly ful- 
filled the large promise of his preface. The 
business failures of Defoe, his frequent disap- 
pearances and reappearances, the publicity of 
the pillory, and the seclusion of Newgate, are 
all scrutinized with eager care; but the net 
result is disappointing. 

Mr. Wright’s style leaves much to be de- 
sired. In his preface, he airily characterizes 
the works of his predecessors—Chalmers, W il- 
son, Chadwick, and Lee—as “ valuable works, 
all of them, but as dry as the very Sahara.” 
With a laudable desire to avoid this aridity for 
his book, he has plentifully ornamented his 
pages with strange and uncanny flowers of 
speech, and evinces an almost nervous fear of 
seeming dignified or serious, which is very vex- 
atious to judicious readers. De Quincey loved 
to masquerade in slang, and defaced with it 
his best critical work ; and Mr. Wright should 
have taken warning from so conspicuous an 
example. Much was forgiven to the Opium- 
eater, for various reasons,—a lenity which other 
writers can hardly claim. Nobody but a pro- 
fessed humorist could expect indulgence for 
such colloquialisms as “the inquirer finds him- 
self in clover” (p. 3), “= rare tussle ” (p. 12), 
“wonld puzzle a Dutchman” (p. 38), “ what 
on earth use” (p. 85), “ that in all conscience 
was delicious enough, but now comes the coat- 
ing of almonds” (p. 133), “« while they were 
swearing blue murder, he was either as cool as 
a cucumber or as merry as a grig” (p. 226), 
“riled them” (ibid.,. It is not thus that per- 
manent literature is made. The types have 
gone wrong on pages 42, 79, 149, 188, 254; 
and there are one or two oddities like “ vitu- 
perised ” (p. 227). The book is handsomely 
printed and fully illustrated. All the famous 
portraits of Defoe are reproduced ; and the im- 
agination is stirred by fac-simile reprints of the 
frontispiece and title-page of the first editions 
of * Robinson Crusoe,’ “ Roxana,” and “ Jack 
Sheppard.” There is an appropriate dedica- 


tion to Mr. Aitken, a series of four appendices, 
a complete chronological list of the 254 writ- 
ings of Defoe given by Mr. Lee (with two alter- 
ations), and a good index. On the whole, Mr. 
Wright has given us an entertaining narrative, 
ard established one or two new facts; but his 
bock, with its hobbies and its strained air of 








vivacity, will searcely displace the more digni- 
fied work of Mr. Lee or the memoir by Mr. 
Minto. ‘ Defoe, to our mind, remains very much 
of a riddle. The estimates of his character 
have ranged all the way from calling him an 
arch-liar and the prince of spies and turn-coats, 
to Mr. Wright’s “ the man of God.” We turn 
away perplexed, and can only be sure that in 
him the elements were mixed. Yet, like that 
other noble nature, he was, we believe, “a man 
more sinn’d against than sinning”; and if we 
must formulate a sentence, we will fall back 
on Macaulay’s summing-up of the great Tory 
Doctor, who was, like Defoe, buffeted by for- 
tune for many busy, weary years ; and will pro- 
nounce him * both a great and a good man.” 

Dr. Johnson probably considered Defoe the 
man a “sad dog of a Whig ”; but for the author 
of “ The Life and Strange Surprizing Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe” he reserved his 
choicest praise, bracketing that classic with 
“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ and “ Don Quixote” 
as the only three books which their readers 
would wish longer. Generations of children 
of all ages have confessed its unique charm,— 
have struggled through the surf with the hero, 
have peered horror-stricken over his shoulders 
at the gleaming eyes in the cave, and have 
shared that thrill which ran up and down his 
spine when “it happened one day, about noon, 
going towards my boat, I was exceedingly sur- 
prized with the print of a man’s naked foot on 
the shore, which was very plain to be seen in 
the sand.” Mr. George A. Aitken has long 
been known as a close and sympathetic student 
of Defoe ; and his name as the editor of a new 
edition of the “ Romances and Narratives ” will 
command popular interest in advance. Of the 
sixteen volumes that will comprise the series, 
the first three are given to the Crusoe tales, 
«“ Adventures,” “ Farther Adventures,” and 
*‘ Serious Reflections.” Of these it may be said 
that the “« Farther Adventures ” and the “ Seri- 
ous Reflections” fairly deserve the neglect which 
they share with the later cantos of “* The Faerie 
Queene.” When Crusoe’s island was peopled, 
the charm was broken ; and after drawing the 
inevitable long breath, we begin to yawn and 
turn the pages listlessly. We are fascinated by 
the isolation, the make-shifts, the homely de- 
tail, even the iteration and amorphous style of 
the autobiographic hermit; but we are only 
bored when the curtain falls on his loneliness, 
and rises on commonplace dealings with other 
men and women. But Mr. Aitken has, of course, 
felt the necessity of giving his author in com- 
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plete form; and we must admire the dainty 
setting which he and his publishers have given 
to the classic. The little volumes are exquis- 
itely printed and bound, and chastely, though 
not lavishly, illustrated by Mr. Yeats. The 
frontispiece of the first volume is an etched re- 
production of the “ looking-over-shoulder ” por- 
trait of Defoe, prefixed to the first edition of 
‘The True-born Englishman.” An attractive 
feature is the printing of Defoe’s coat-of-arms, 
with its motto “Zaudatur et alget,” on the sec- 
ond page of the cover, to serve as a book-plate 
for the purchaser. Mr. Aitken contributes an 
admirable general introduction, which in our 
judgment is simply the most satisfactory short 
memoir of Defoe that we have seen: it neither 
shirks, excuses, nor abuses. 

The American Book Company is doing a 
good educational work in its “« Eclectic English 
Classics” series ; and in selecting “The His- 
tory of the Plague” to represent Defoe, it has 
made an excellent choice. Of all the prolific 
Daniel’s two hundred and fifty-odd works, none 
better exhibits his most striking features of 
style. The minute detail, the irresistible veri- | 
similitude, the awful realism, are all there, and 
almost persuade us that he saw all that he de- 
scribes, in spite of our knowledge that he was 
a boy—though a precocious one—of five, when 
the pestilence was raging. The introductory 
sketch is so distinctly unfavorable in its esti- 
mate of Defoe’s character and literary merit, 
as to give pupils a very incorrect idea of his 
rank in literature. If he was only the shrewd, 
unscrupulous journalist that this editor makes 
him out, it is difficult to see how a place could 
be found for him in the “ Eclectic English 
Classics.” The introduction is well written, 
but seriously prejudices the reception of the 
masterpiece which follows it. 


Jostan Renick SMITH. 














Books ABOUT BIRDs.* 


The oft-repeated question, What text-book 
shall one get who wishes to know about our 





* Hanpsook or Brrps or Eastern Nortu America. By 
Frank M. Chapman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Brapcrartr. By Mabel Osgood Wright. New York: Mac- | 
millan & Co. 

Tue Bros’ Catenpar. By H. E. Parkhurst. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Sommer Srupres or Brraps anp Booxs. By W. Warde 
Fowler, author of ** A Year with the Birds,” ete. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Pocket Guipe To THe Common Lanp Brrps or New 
Enoitanp. By M. A. Willcox. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 





| tory acquaintance with our native birds. 
| their head, the * Handbook of the Birds of 


birds ? can at last be answered with entire satis- 
faction. Hitherto, no one work could be named 
which would furnish the inquirer adequate in- 
fcrmation in just the form desired. The ornith- 
ologies extant were too costly and bulky, or too 
limited or local in scope, to suit the popular 
need. Now, in response, it would appear, to 
a general demand, several treatises are simul- 
taneously produced which answer every require- 
ment of the beginner, either one serving as a 
complete and convenient guide to an introduc- 
At 


Eastern North America,” by Mr. Frank M. 
Chapman, must be placed without reserve. It 
is a model work of its kind. In size, cost, and 
contents, it gives equal satisfaction. A very 
large amount of matter is packed into the mi- 
nutest compass. Nota word is wasted; and, 
we might add, not a fact is omitted — not an 
essential fact, at least, so carefully selected and 
condensed is the information afforded. The 
work begins with a few preliminary chapters 
in which the student is instructed in the proper 
methods of out-door observation and of collect- 
ing and preserving birds and nests and eggs. 
In the course of these directions much impor- 
tant and fresh knowledge is conveyed concern- 
ing the general habits of birds, their migrations, 
their economic value in relation to agriculture, 
their special nesting time, and their summer 
and winter haunts in varied localities. An 
original system of classification is next pro- 
vided, by which the novice may readily identify 
any bird in the fauna east of the Rocky moun- 
tains. The body of the book is given to brief 
biographies of the birds, including over five 
hundred, arranged in their respective orders 
and families. Here, as elsewhere, there is the 
utmost condensation consistent with clear and 


| comprehensive description. Often the resources 


of Mr. Chapman’s own richly-stocked note- 


| books are drawn upon, and often he takes from 


the stores of other competent observers the ma- 


| terial for a vivid and authentic portrait. Noth- 


ing has been neglected in the structure of the 
work, and one can but applaud the masterly 
manner in which its scheme has been carried 
out. The series of plates and of figures inter- 
spersed through the text are of the highest 
artistic excellence, adding that touch of grace, 
that gieam of intelligence, which good illustra- 
tions always afford. 

Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright merits much 
praise for her generous efforts to excite an in- 
terest in the charming creatures privileged to 
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spend their lives just under the skies. A sec- 
ond volume from her hand, under the pretty 
title of “« Birderaft,” follows quite in the line 
of Mr. Chapman’s “ Handbook,” but with less 
claim in its contents to scientific method and 
fulness of accurate detail. Mrs. Wright writes 
more as an amateur, yet with a winning en- 
thusiasm and an impressive knowledge resting 
properly upon personal observation. She makes 
the most of a residence in an extensive garden 
which offers enticing haunts for a great variety 
of birds. With these continually under her 
eye, she has special advantages for original 
and gratifying studies. Think of twenty pairs 
of house wrens making their home round about 
one’s dwelling in a single season; and four 
pairs of red-eyed vireos with a corresponding 
multitude of delightful songsters to keep them 
company! What a chorus of bird-music must 
roll out from every green nook and canopy ; 
what flashing of bird wings of every tinge of 
color ; and what revelations of delightful bird- 
mysteries must continually appeal to the intel- 
ligent observer! It is well that in such a bird 
paradise a bird-lover has the good fortune to 
abide. In Mrs. Wright’s book there is a sim- 
ple key to the birds, based upon their color, 
which will afford excellent help to the begin- 
ner in the identification of any male specimen 
in spring plumage. There are also colored 
plates of one hundred and twenty-eight of our 
common species. It is not to be expected that 
these should be perfect in tint, but they give a 
fair idea of the distinctive markings of each 
bird, and serve a better purpose than figures 
in pure black and white. The author’s attempts 
at rendering the songs of birds in the English 
vernacular is necessarily a failure. The birds 
may speak to us in a language we can perfectly 
understand, but no one of us can act as an in- 
terpreter for another. To each sympathetic ear 
their voices address a distinctive word that 
harmonizes with the mood and temperament. 
It will mean the same to no two persons. To 
reduce any bird-song to human speech is piti- 
lessly to vulgarize it. “Songs without Words” 
appeal to the imagination, and suggest thoughts 
boundless as infinity. In the brief sketch 
given to each of two hundred separate species, 
Mrs. Wright has often a pleasing anecdote or 
comment to insert, which comes directly from 
her experience, and adds a new and valuable 
item to our accumulations in birdcraft. 

A welcome accession to the library of the 
ornithologist is the volume entitled “ The Birds’ 
Calendar,” by Mr. H. E. Parkhurst. It is a 





detailed account of the author’s study of wild 
bird-life during a single year, that of 1893. 
The field chosen for his investigations was lim- 
ited almost exclusively to “The Ramble” in Cen- 
tral Park, New York, a space covering about 
one-sixteenth of a square mile only, and includ- 
ing, with its bit of water, very little variety in 
the surface of the bush and wooded land. But 
within this restricted area, in the fragments of 
leisure left from more serious occupations, the 
observer was able to catch glimpses, and in some 
cases to make a considerable examination of the 
habits and characteristics, of over ninety differ- 
ent species of birds, in the course of the twelve- 
month. Beginning with January, the sterner 
period of the winter, Mr. Parkhurst made 
frequent visits to the woods and by-paths of 
“The Ramble,” searching with keen and cau- 
tious movement for any flitting thing in feathers 
that might come within range of sound or sight. 
It was apparently the pastime of an amateur, 
but pursued in the true naturalist’s spirit, with 
diligent and patient exactitude. His aim was 
to collect facts and facts only, as many and se- 
lect as possible, and, noting them down without 
embellishment, to connect and interpret them 
clearly and intelligently. His narrative is ex- 
panded by additional matter gleaned from au- 
thoritative sources, and the result is a really 
fresh and useful contribution to the literature 
of American ornithology. The book will sur- 
prise many a reader by showing how much in- 
terest and animation birds lend to nature in 
even the baldest and dreariest season of the 
year. By its chronological order it performs 
an equal service in helping one to associate 
the various phenomena of bird life, migration, 
song, nesting, molting, and so on, with the un- 
folding panorama of the’easons. Though most 
painstaking and careful in his work, Mr. Park- 
hurst has left a few trifling errors for future 
correction. There are three warblers, he will 
find, instead of one, which are to be met with 
during winter in our Northern States. The 
house wren, contrary to his statement on page 
158, is fully entitled to its familiar name, be- 
ing strongly inclined to nest in the vicinity of 
human dwellings; while the winter wren con- 
fines itself to secluded places. Lastly, it must 
have happened to him, ere this writing, to hear 
the robin, the wren, the meadow lark, and 
many another ecstatic bird, sing on the ground, 
disproving his too hasty deduction that contact 
with the earth throws a mute spell over these 
delicious musicians. ‘The Birds’ Calendar ” 
is illustrated with twenty-four full-page photo- 
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graphs of stuffed spbcimens, which, mounted 
by expert taxidermatists, simulate life as per- 
fectly perhaps as they|can be made to do. Yet, 
looking at them, we are forced to quote Mr. 
Parkhurst’s own remark, that “ There is some- 
thing depressing, almost melancholy, in these 
dead and withered specimens, . . » when one 
has seen their living joyous confreres in their 
native haunts.” 

It is interesting to note how the fascinations 
of nature will take hold of the strongest and 
most cultivated minds. It is the sensitive and 
enthusiastic temperament, of course, which 
yields most quickly and completely to the 
beauty and wonder pervading our universe ; 
yet few are so stolid as not to confess their pow- 
erful charm when once it has touched the inner 
vision. Such thoughts occur on opening the 
collection of “Summer Studies of Birds and 
Books,” by Mr. W. Warde Fowler. Here is 
a grave and serious Oxford man frankly rank- 
ing himself among the passionate lovers of 
“His best of harmless beings, the marvellous 
creatures endowed with flight and song.” He 
will make nothing of goiny to the remotest 
point in Europe to make the acquaintance of 
some rare species, to hear jts unaccustomed 
melody or discover the secrets of its domestic 
life; and nothing will so thiill his soul with 
delight as some new experienbe that can add 
to his already intimate knowlédge of the birds 
of his continent. Genuine interest and affec- 
tion are captivating traits, and|make a pleasant 
companion of almost anyone|; and such we 
find Mr. Fowler, especially in his long and sug- 
gestive talk about the songs of birds,— their 
origin, variety, exquisite finish, and mode of 
delivery ; and also in his lecture on the great 
work of Aristotle in the province of natural 
history, and his astonishingly wide and close 
observation of the birds of Gregce. Mr. Fow- 
ler’s book is composed of lecturs and papers 
which have grown out of his open-air studies 
in England, Wales, and Switzerland, and have 
had in many cases previous publication. All 
save one relate to the same subject, and that 
one is a feeling memoir of an old friend, a fa- 
vorite fox-terrier whose noble traits earned the 
lasting regard of his master. \ 

“The Pocket Guide to the Common Land 
Birds of New England,” by Mr. M. A. Will- 
cox, has decided virtues to commend it. First, 
its portable proportions, exactly fitted to the 
pocket ; next, its agreeable style and simple con- 
struction ; and lastly, its trustworthiness. It 














does not pretend to do more than introduce the 





reader to our common birds, and this it hap- 
pily accomplishes with respect to eighty-seven 
species—no inconsiderable number. After one 
has profited by all the little volume has to give, 
there will be a really large amount of knowl- 
edge acquired, and the best preparation made 
for more advanced treatises. It is an admir- 
able book to put in the hands of the young, 
being quite within their grasp, and replete with 
judicious and attractive information. An in- 
genious Key, founded upon color, as in Mrs. 
Wright’s volume, enables the student at the 
outset to name his bird. This is supplemented 
by a series of short and well-written biographies, 
to which are appended, in many cases, refer- 
ences to books and periodicals in which a more 
complete description of the bird may be found. 
During his service as professor of zodlogy at 
Vassar College, Mr. Willcox has gained a skill 
in teaching which enables him to present his 
subject in an unusually plain, succinct, and yet 


rounded manner. Sara A. Hupparp. 


RECENT FICTION.* 


We are almost inclined to think that Chicago 
has found what Carlyle would have called a Voice. 
When Mr. Henry Fuller abandoned the fascinating 
society of the European chevaliers and chatelaines of 
his airy imagination, and turned instead to the bank- 
ing-clerks and “lunch-counter ”’ girls, the self-made 
men and “social leaders” of his native city, it was 
a descent, indeed, from the plane of poetry to the 
lower plane of prose. Yet the change of base seems 


By Henry B. Fuller. 








* Wir THe Procession. A Novel. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Tue Srory or CuristinE Rocuerort. By Helen Choate 
Prince. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Tue ApventUREs oF CapTrain Horn. By Frank R. 
Stockton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Heart oF THE Wortp. By H. Rider Haggard. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Tue JEweEt or Ynys Gaton. By Owen Rhoscomyl. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Tre Master. A Novel. By I. Zangwill. New York: 


Harper & Bros. 

CHILDREN OF THE Sort. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Trans- 
lated from the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 

MAJEsTY. “A Novel. By Louis Couperus. Translated 
by A. Teixeira de Mattos and Ernest Dowson. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Granpesr. A Novel. By Armando Palacio Valdés. 
New York: George Gottsberger Peck. 

Me ttine Snows. By Prince Schoenaich-Carolath. Trans- 
lated into English by Margaret Symonds. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 

A Maponna oF THE Atps. Translated from the German 
of B. Schulze-Smidt, by Nathan Haskell Dole. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 

Tue Wisx. A Novel. By Hermann Sudermann. Trans- 
lated by Lily Henkel. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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to us to have been a fortunate one, for, after all, 
Arcopia and La Trinité are regions whereof anyone 
may write more or less intelligently ; whereas Chi- 
cago has been heretofore the most virgin of literary 
soil. Moreover, in taking for his theme the tumult- 
uous and strident civilization of the great Lake- 
side City, Mr. Fuller has planted himself upon the 
solid ground of reality. To every writer of fiction 
there comes the urgent appeal of “ the here and the 
now” for artistic expression; and to neglect this 
appeal for sake of the romantic charm attaching to 
the remote must be, for all the vagueness of outline 
and iridescent coloring of “ far-off things,” rather 
a confession of weakness than a sign of strength. 
Besides, we cannot escape the impression, warranted 
as it seems to be by“ The Cliff Dwellers” and “With 
the Procession,” that their author has decided to 
reculer pour mieux sauter, which is nearly always 
a wise thing to do. That he will “go far” upon 
his new path is not an improbable prediction, in view 
of the distinct advance indicated by the second novel 
in comparison with the first. “With the Procession” 
exhibits, with what may fairly be called an extra- 
ordinary talent, the life of the city in which the ac- 
tion is placed — not the external life as the painter 
would view it so much as the inner life, the ambi- 
tions and the ideals, the sympathies and the points 
of view, the crudities and the maladjustments, pro- 
ducing so bizarre an impression upon the objective 
spectator, who perceives dimly that some sort of a 
distinctive civie type is struggling to emerge from 
the chaotic mass, but who cannot for the life of him 
prefigure the type. Mr. Fuller, certainly, has not 
prefigured it, but he has viewed the seething pro- 
cess of development with a degree of insight that 
no other novelist has brought to the task, and felic- 
ities of acute observation confront us from every 
page of the book. There is certainly an over-insist- 
ence upon detail now and then, and it is equally 
certain that there exist other and more agreeable 
sorts of Chicagoans than those here delineated. But 
then, there were other sorts of Londoners than those 
to whom Dickens and even Thackeray introduced 
us, which does not make our gratitude toward those 
novelists any the less. It is only a ludicrous hy- 
persensitiveness that could blame Mr. Fuller for 
having made his own selection of characters. Those 
whom he has chosen to present to us offer enough 
variety to make interesting the story of their rela- 
tions, and every one of them is portrayed with truth- 
fulness and sincerity. The galled jade may wince at 
some of the episodes, but the withers of the thought- 
ful Chicagoan, who knows well enough that his city 
has the defects of its qualities, will remain unwrung. 


“The Story of Christine Rochefort” is pleasing 
and in good taste, but it may hardly be called strong. 
In characterization it is very unsatisfactory, for 
none of the people who figure in its pages are in 
any real sense alive. It deals with French life in 
the provincial town of Blois; and labor troubles, as 
they present themselves to the French manufacturer, 





are its chief theme. Mrs. Prince’s envisagement 
of the problem of socialism is not open to serious 
criticism, and her standpoint is that of sobriety ; but 
she decidedly oversteps the line between fiction- 
writing and economic discussion when she repro- 
duces almost in fall the speeches made at the labor- 
meeting which has so determining an influence upon 
the fortunes of her leading characters. 

The Treasure of the Incas has fired the imag- 
ination of many a romancer before now, and we 
are not surprised to find it once more pressed into 
service. But it is a little astonishing to discover in 
the latest poacher upon the preserves of Mr. Rider 
Haggard and the rest no less incongruous a person ~ 
than Mr. Stockton. In penning “ The Adventures of 
Captain Horn ” the author has indeed, as the adver- 
tisements say, written in “a new vein.” The essen- 
tial whimsicality of his work, whatever his theme, 
certainly gives piquancy to the tale, and goes far 
to justify the use of his extremely threadbare mate- 
rial. The Rackbirds alone are worth reading the 
book for, to say nothing of the estimable Mrs. Cliff 
and her Californian blankets. The story of the 
finding of the treasure, and of its removal, would 
be more thrilling if we did not feel all the time that 
the narrator is laughing in his sleeve. But the in- 
genuity of invention displayed, and the frequent re- 
currence of the unexpected, keep the reader's atten- 
tion alert, and carry him safely through a concatena- 
tion of episodes which, if taken too seriously, would 
probably be found merely dull. 

The unregenerate reader of adventure-crammed 
romance, however, does not enjoy the suspicion that 
sport is being made of him, and demands that his 
story-tellers should take their tales as seriously as 
he himself is disposed to take them while under 
their spell. We fancy that such unregenerates will 
prefer the naive imaginings of Mr. Rider Haggard to 
the obviously sophisticated imaginings of Mr. Stock- 
ton. As for the regenerate, we need not consider 
their feelings at all in the matter, for such of their 
spokesmen as Mr. Howells and Mr. Boyesen have 
repeatedly informed us that their contempt and 
their scorn are catholic enough to embrace the whole 
range of imaginative romance, from Mr. Haggard 
to Robert Louis Stevenson. Mr. Haggard’s “ Heart 
of the World,” like Mr. Stockton’s tale of adven- 
ture, deals with a hidden treasure — this time the 
treasure of the Montezumas, not of the Incas. 
There is also a mysterious Indian city in the heart 
of Central America, the home of an unknown race, 
and the storehouse of the treasure in question. 
The scenario of the tale is almost identical with 
that of “ Montezuma’s Daughter,” or “The Peo- 
ple of the Mist”; but the author’s fertility in the 
invention of new incident saves the book from be- 
ing dismissed as a mere repetition, and gives new 
interest to situations that would seem, from any out- 
line description, unbearably hackneyed. The style, 
of course, is as roughshod as ever, and the arrange-— 
ment of material as glaringly theatrical. 
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The romancer bent upon buried treasure, to whose 
imagination the hoards of Incas and Montezumas 
do not appeal, has always the resource of the pirate 
and the Spanish Main. To these themes Mr. Owen 
Rhoscomyl has turned in “The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon,” and the only novel feature of his treatment 
is provided by the fact that his pirates are Welsh- 
men, and that the scene of their exploits is a rocky 
island off the coast of Wales. There are in this 
book a great many of what the writer loves to call 
“bloody horrors,” and the quality of his narrative 
may best be illustrated by a brief extract : 

« Just as I was expecting sudden death I heard a roar 

of dry rage, and past me gleamed a weapon all horrible 
with grey brains and crimson with blood that dropped 
from it as it swung. It was the brass butt of the blun- 
derbuss in Will ’s hand, and, as it fell upon the 
nearest skull, smashed it to pulp.” 
This book, for those who like this sort of thing, will 
undoubtedly prove the sort of thing they like. The 
illustrations are, in the present case, exceptionally 
spirited and happy in execution, offering a striking 
contrast to the slovenly and chaotic bits of impres- 
sionism that it would be a misnomer to call the illus- 
trations to Mr. Haggard’s Mexican romance. 


Mr. Zangwill’s “ The Master” is an exasperat- 
ing book. More than half of it is padding, dis- 
guised barely if at all; the remaining fraction em- 
bodies a strong conception of character, and contains 
the stuff whereof good fiction is made. As for the 
superfluous moiety of the work, it is difficult to have 
any patience with it. There is a great deal of ar- 
tistic “shop” of the cheapest sort; there is even 
more of dilute and sentimental rhetoric. The style 
is nearly always unfinished, and often bad. Yet 
through this maze of seamped workmanship we fol- 
low the clue of the hero’s diversified career, and 
share something of the joy with which he conquers, 
Art, to begin with, and then, after a fashion, and 
not without a bitter spiritual struggle, Life. Re- 
duced to reasonable dimensions, pruned of its exu- 
berant offshoots, the sharpness of some of its con- 
trasts toned to a closer semblance of reality, and 
worked over with the file from first to last, this 
book might be transformed into a creation worthy 
of the lofty ideal that the writer has evidently set 
himself, but failed to embody in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Natural facility has been Mr. Zangwill’s bane, 
and overmuch journalism has wellnigh wrecked in 
him what might have been an admirable talent for 
description and characterization. 


Several translations of Continental fiction, includ- 
ing works by some of the foremost of living novel- 
ists, are among the publications selected for review 
in the present article. First in importance of these 
books is Mr. Curtin’s translation of the latest work 
of Henryk Sienkiewicz, “ Rodzina Polanieckich.” 
This title, which means “ The Polanyetski Family,” 
has been set aside for no adequate reason, and for 
it “Children of the Soil” has been substituted. 
Such a title is amply justified, however, by the tenor 





of the narrative, which deals for the most part with 
Poles of intensely national type, and which brings 
into frequent prominence that attachment to the 
country — in the sense of pays rather than of patrie 
—which is one of the best elements of national 
character, whether in Poland or elsewhere. This 
aspect of the work is well illustrated by the heroine 
when she says: 

“More than once, when I went out to the fields in 
spring, and saw that all things were growing, I felt that 
my heart, too, was growing with them. And now I 
know why that is: In all other relations that a man 
holds there may be deceit, but the land is truth. It is 
impossible to deceive the land; it either gives, or gives 
not, but it does not deceive. Therefore land is loved, 
as truth; and because one loves it, # teaches one to love. 
And the dew falls not only on grain, and on meadows, 
but on the soul, as it were; and a man becomes better, 
for he has to deal with truth, and he loves,— that is, he 
is nearer God.” 


The passage we have quoted is not alone illustra- 
tive of a special aspect of the story, but also of the 
simple and wholesome feeling that pervades it 
throughout. In point of fact, the Polanyetski’s and 
their friends are city-dwellers during most of the 
period covered by the narrative, and only at the 
beginning and the end are they brought into inti- 
mate relations with “the soil.”” They form a group 
of interesting men and women, differentiated into 
a sufficient variety of types, and delineated in a 
manner that is nothing less than masterly. The 
interest centres about Stanislav Polanyetski and his 
wife Marynia, whom we come to know and love as 
if we had lived with them for years. It is easy 
enough to love Marynia, who is saintly without be- 
ing insipid, sweet without being tiresome, and whose 
purity of soul by imperceptible degrees raises Stan- 
islav to something like her own level. The delinea- 
tion of the husband is an even greater triumph ; for 
he is, after all, the homme sensuel moyen whom we 
all know, and it requires something of a struggle 
for the novel-reader, accustomed to heroes of strik- 
ing personality, to admit the right of such a man to 
occupy the most conspicuous place in a great work 
of fiction. In fact, the triumph is not unlike that. 
achieved by Freytag in “Soll und Haben.” In 
the end, Stanislav wins our allegiance completely, 
and the story of his spiritual development, as the 
translator with justice remarks, “is of interest to 
every person in civilized society.” “Children of the 
Soil” occupies a middle position between the highly 
analytical and introspective “Without Dogma” and 
the magnificent historical trilogy, with its glowing 
scenes and its tremendous sweep, by which the au- 
thor is best known. It is strictly a modern novel, 
but it offers none of those aberrations of tendency 
to which many modern novelists weakly resort. 
The strength of the book is in its entire sanity, its 
freedom from exaggeration or sensationalism, and 
its psychological insight. It must be reckoned 
among the finer fictions of our time, and shows its 
author to be almost as great a master in the field 
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of the domestic novel as he had previously been 
shown to be in that of imaginative historical ro- 
mance. Yet we must, in conclusion, express a slight 
preference for the chronicler of the seventeenth- 
century Commonwealth ever the novelist of nine- 
teenth-century Warsaw. The “fierce wars and 
faithful loves” of the former represent an even 
higher react: than the delicate delineations and sober 
philosophies of the latter. But, viewed in either 
aspect, the work of Henryk Sienkiewicz has already 
earned for him a place in the foremost rank of liv- 
ing novelists. 


“ Majesty ” seems to us the most important book 
that Heer Couperus has yet produced. It is, like 
its predecessors, largely a work of psychological 
analysis, and the chief interest centres about a char- 
acter of distinctly degenerate type. But the out- 
come is not altogether gloomy, and the possibility 
of a regenerative process is dimly hinted at in the 
closing pages. All these things take on a height- 
ened significance from the fact that they concern, 
not an ordinary mortal, but the descendant of a 
great line of princes, himself the ruler of a great 
Empire. The problem seems to be something like 
this: Is the institution of monarchy a hopeless an- 
achronism in the present age of social discontent 
and aspiration, or is it possible that the institution 
may adapt itself to the new environment, and be- 
come once more the pillar of social order? The 
author does not solve this problem, but he at least 
hints that the second of the alternatives may offer 
the solution. The Empire in which the action lies 
has no place on the political map of Europe — it is 
an eclectic or composite sort of Empire, drawn from 
the observation of several States — yet the dominion 
of the Hapsburgs has clearly served more frequently 
than any other for a model, and Austrian conditions 
are more closely than any others reproduced. The 
Shakespearian “ Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown ” might well have been taken as a motto for 
this pathetic study of a soul eager to do what is best 
for his people, yet oppressed almost to the point of 
death by his intolerable sense of the responsibility 
attendant upon his exalted rank. A suggestive com- 
parison might be made between this work and Herr 
Bjérnson’s treatment of a similar theme in his 
drama of “The King.” 


Spain and the Netherlands are farther apart in 
the nineteenth century than they were in the six- 
teenth, but the intellectual ferment of our time has 
reached both countries alike, and we can pass from 
a Dutch to a Castilian author without the sense of 
discontinuity that would have been awakened a few 
years ago. “El Maestrante,” the new novel of 
Seiior Valdés, is not as modern a story as “ La Es- 
puma,” but it is painfully modern in its realistic 
method. This story of “The Grandee,” as the trans- 
lator calls it, takes us to the provincial city of Oviedo 
(called Lancia in the book), where Seiior Valdés 
spent his early youth, and the time is that of a gen- 
eration ago. As a document illustrative of bygone 





manners in a Spanish town the work has more value 
than it has considered as constructive art. It bears 
the impress of sincerity, and, in this respect, com- 
mands attentive interest, but its subject-matter of 
intrigue, cruelty, and horse-play is not engaging, 
and some of the scenes are quite beyond the pale 
of the artistically permissible. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
writes an introduction, giving some interesting par- 
ticulars of the author’s life and earlier work. But 
even he, as sponsor for the translation, will not an- 
swer the question “ Whether these maladies of the 
soul are or are not fit subjects for the art of the 
novelist,”’ but leaves each reader to answer it for 
himself. 


It is a strangely pathetic story that Miss Sy- 
monds has translated from the German of Prince 
Schoenaich-Carolath. Steeped in sentiment and 
romantic color, it offers a striking enough contrast to 
the dull realism that still confronts us in the pages 
of most current novels, while it serves also to re- 
mind us that the feelings of those about whom the 
novelist writes for our entertainment or instruction 
are no less deserving of delineation than their activ- 
ities or their environment. This story of a poor stu- 
dent at a German university, into whose life the 
passion of love comes like the warm sun of spring- 
time, melting the snows of winter and flooding all 
his soul, is told with grace and eloquence; its sin- 
cerity is so heartfelt that a certain vagueness of out- 
line and other amateurish characteristics may well 
be forgotten in the beauty of the total impression. 
Yet it seems to us that the tragic conclusion is a 
little forced, certainly not made quite inevitable by 
the temperament and the antecedents of the per- 
sons concerned. So harsh an ending is not quite 
consonant with the tenor of so sweet an idyl, and 
the last pages find us unprepared for their sorrow- 
ful burden. 


The tragic idyl of Italy which Mr. Dole has ad- 
mirably translated from the German of Herr 
Schulze-Smidt takes us to the Lake of Garda, and 
does all that words can do to picture the scenery of 
that beautiful district. And against this lovely 
back-ground is sketched a story of human passion 
— of sin, suffering, and atonement — which for 
intensity of expression and sympathetic presenta- 
tion of some of the darker moods of the soul could 
not easily be matched. The story is simple enough 
in outline, and for that reason all the more impres- 
sive, since the attention is not often diverted from 
the central situation. The exquisite ending of the 
tale will linger in the memory long after the pages 
of the book are closed. 

“Frau Sorge” is the only one of Herr Suder- 
mann’s novels that we recollect to have seen in En- 
glish translation previous to the appearance of “ The 
Wish,” the work now before us. “ Der Wunsch” is 
one of the tales published in the “ Geschwister”’ col- 
lection about ten years ago. It has the dimensions of 
a novel, although not a lengthy one, and is one of the 
most finished productions of the author's art. The 
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story hangs entirely upon a psychological experience 
familiar to almost everyone, but not taken seriously 
except by a morbidly developed mind here and there. 
There are probably few people who do not, in their 
musings, now and then picture to themselves the 
death of those nearest and dearest to them, and re- 
flect upon the possible consequences of such an oc- 
currence. Nor are there many who, if such a hap- 
pening were to bring in its train some personal grat- 
ification, or the realization of some ambition (such 
as rank, or fortune, or love), do not catch them- 
selves at times abstracting the sad features of the 
death thus imagined, and contemplating it for an 
instant or two in what may be called its pleasant 
aspect. With the healthy mind, of course, this ab- 
straction is only momentary, being promptly in- 
vaded by the flood of sorrowful associations that 
cannot long be kept at bay. Now the mind that 
has developed a morbid ethical consciousness may 
be so distressed at the thought that such an abstrac- 
tion — although natural and even inevitable — was 
at all possible as to feel a grievous sense of sin in 
consequence of the experience, although it knows 
perfectly well that the will, which alone determines 
sin in any real sense, could not by any possibility 
become enlisted in behalf of so evil an imagining, 
that such a wish could never become translated into 
act. It is such a consciousness that Herr Suder- 
mann depicts in the present story—a consciousness 
that can find expiation for its imagined sin only in 
suicide. Our criticism of the story is not that it 
should deal with so essentially morbid a psycholog- 
ical state, but that it should seem to countenance 
the notion that a wish thus formulated — which is 
neither a real wish nor so much as a velleity—is a 
serious ground for self-reproach, to say nothing of 
its being a ground for so heroic a measure as self- 
destruction. The ethical balance is not fairly held 
by the author, and his work suffers in consequence. 
For the rest, we cannot but praise the art with 
which this difficult situation is developed, or the 
fidelity of the descriptive touches that gives such 
marked reality to the life reproduced in these pages. 
Readers of the later dramas of Dr. Ibsen cannot 
fail to notice how typically [bsenian is the problem 
above outlined, and with which the book is mainly 
concerned. The translation reads well in Miss Lily 
Kenkel’s English, and the information about the 
author and his writings, supplied by Miss Elizabeth 
Lee, is both timely and interesting. 


WittrAm Morton Payne. 


thirteenth annual report of the American School 
ical Studies at Athens has just been issued by 
managing committee of the School, and contains 
h interesting reading. We note also, in this con- 
ion, the recent establishment of a similar school at 
me, and the fact that it will be presided over during 
its first year by Professor William Gardner Hale, of 
the University of Chicago, who has been granted leave 
of absence for that purpose. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Whatever may be the errors (and 
they are relatively few) of M. Paul 
Bourget’s widely read “ Outre Mer” 
(Scribner), they are at least errors of imperfect or 
hurried observation, and not of prejudice. The mir- 
ror that he holds up to us is an unclouded one, wherein 
we may see what manner of men and women we are 
in the eyes of a cultured Frenchman who is a stu- 
dent of manners and a master of expression. M. 
Bourget did not come to our shores fettered with a 
ready-made theory of us into which the facts gath- 
ered must be made to fit. Facts first, conclusions 
afterwards, has been his rule. He does not cloy 
us with sugared words, like Sir Edwin Arnold ; or 
“blow us up,” on the Mark Tapley plan ; nor does 
he merely exploit our oddities, like his loquacious 
compatriot “ Max O’Rell.”” If he handles us “ with- 
out gloves ”’ on the score of our failings, he is equally 
candid when it comes to our merits — of which he 
credits us with a liberal share. He foresees for us 
a tolerably hopeful future, albeit one fraught with 
perils, noted chiefly in unchecked, or unsifted, im- 
migration. Premising that, after the Civil War, 
“the Atlantic became the great conduit through 
which flowed all the malcontents of old Europe, 
especially of Germany,” he concludes: “ The day 
when excessive immigration shall have truly created 
two Americas in America, the conflict between these 
two worlds will be as inevitable as that between 
England and Ireland, and between Germany and 
France. Not against his employer will the Amer- 
ican workman of New York and Philadelphia be 
led to make war; his employer and he will end by 
acting together against the foreign workman.” M. 
Bourget is happier in his treatment of lighter topics. 
The “Impressions” of our Society, our Business 
Men, Lower Orders, Education, Pleasures, etc., are 
strictly impressions—rapid, though shrewd, glimpses 
and jottings, gathered at random, and put together 
in a rather haphazard though very entertaining way. 


M. Bourget’s 
impressions of 
America. 


Among all the refinements of current 
piece of literary treatment, and all the deli- 
dramatic writing. cacies of current literary emotion, it 
is a great pleasure to come across anything so sim- 
ple and so effective as Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “ Philip 
Vernon” (The Century Co.). It is called “a tale 
in prose and verse,” but really it is rather a little 
drama than anything else, coming near indeed in 
its construction and handling to the possibilities of 
stage presentation. So many of the literary dramas 
of our time, though meant for the stage, are found 
to be effective only in book form. This work, though 
apparently written with no idea of representation, 
seems to have dramatic possibilities that would not 
be so very hard to realize. We have perhaps noth- 
ing more than a fifth act; but at any rate it is a 
strong combination of real emotions wrought up to 
a situation powerfully, if simply, handled. The time 
of the Armada gives a sort of electric atmosphere, 
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charged with high feeling and great adventure. The 
local color, the old English inn, the chase, and the 
garden of the great manor, gives a touch of roman- 
tic beauty. The characters, a Roman priest, two 
young English gallants, and a beautiful gentle- 
woman, are brought together in a story which, if 
not extraordinarily novel or especially ingenious, 
has at least the merit of holding one’s interest. At 
the beginning, one reads a little suspiciously. “Why 
should anyone bother to string together a lot of 
rhymes about the time of Queen Elizabeth?” But 
one reaches the end with an increased respect for 
the author, with the relieved calm that comes after 
emotional tension, and with the feeling that this 
slim little book may really be one of those things so 
hard to detect at first sight, so easy to recognize 
when detected,—a gain to literature. Dr. Mitchell 
does not strive nor cry very much in this work, but 
there is something in it that is better than much that 
may be found in the more hysteric efforts of some 
who are much more conscious of their own import- 
ance. 


The new life of William Laud, by 
Mr. W. H. Hutton, in the “ Leaders 
of Religion” series ( Houghton ), 
gives in popular form an account of the real man 
as judicial students of seventeenth-century history 
have agreed in estimating him. Probably no great 
man has suffered more or longer from the assaults 
of religious and political passion than the great arch- 
bishop,— the greatest, our author thinks, who has 
sat in the chair of Augustine since the Reformation. 
We hope that this book will be read by many who 
will never look into the great works of Ranke and 
Gardiner, and will thus be led to see that Laud was 
a high-souled prelate and statesman, though he made 
one of the worst mistakes a statesman can make, 
that of misjudging the temper of the times and the 
forces at work among the people. Though his work 
seemed to go down in an awful crash, yet when the 
Church came back at the Restoration it was on the 
basis of his plans and ideals. The completeness of 
his immediate failure should not blind us to the great- 
ness of his aims. His misfortunes came not from his 
being a Papist at heart, as his Puritan foes charged, 
but from his not being a Puritan. This he could 
not be: he believed in order, reverence, forms ; and 
as head of the Church he endeavored to further 
what he believed would conduce to true worship, 
but he did not do this in the spirit of the bigot or 
the tyrant. 


A new life of 
Archbishop Laud. 


The plays written by our great poets 
of the present century have, as a rule, 
enriched that department of literature 


A drama for 
the closet. 


known as the “closet drama.”’ “The Borderers,” 
“ Remorse,” “The Ayrshire Tragedy,” “ Manfred,” 
“The Cenci,” “ Harold,” “The Blot on the Scut- 
cheon,” “ Chastelard” (to mention no more), have 
been, some not well suited to the stage, some frankly 
intended for the closet. Too often the closet which 
has received them has been by no means the quiet 





study of the lover of letters, but rather that sort of 
dark up-stairs closet into which one puts such liter- 
ary rubbish as must be kept but cannot be allowed 
to clutter up the library. This literary tendency 
(aided by present predictions of a new dramatic 
period) has now produced a stupendous, if not an 
unnatural, blossom in “Ernest England: A Soul 
Laid Bare,” by J. A. Parker. This work is in the 
form of a drama in prose and verse, and its most ob- 
vious characteristic is its length, in which it exceeds 
“Hamlet,” the First Part of “ Faust,” and “ Le Cid,” 
all put together ; even approaching the fabled por- 
tents of India and China. Keats, thinking of Leigh 
Hunt’s question, Why write a long poem? asked, 
“ Do not the lovers of poetry like to have a little 
region to wander in, where they may pick and choose, 
and in which the images are so numerous that many 
are forgotten and found new on a second reading?” 
Besides being a long poem, “ Ernest England ” re- 
sembles “ Endymion” in being delightful reading 
for the reviewer of the old “ Quarterly ” type,— and 
for such a reader the prodigy of its length is no 
drawback, since it offers only the richer store of 
ridiculous missiles to hurl at the unfortunate author, 
who has really offered more excuse for such treat- 
ment than a sane man should do. 


Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites has recently 
rendered a new service to students of 
pioneer history by his careful work 
in editing the revision of Alexander Withers’s 
“Chronicles of Border Warfare” (Robert Clarke 
Co.). The book was first published in the thirties, 
when the author, an enthusiastic antiquarian, was 
able to gather original material from some of those 
who participated in the events described. It was 
read in every pioneer home, sometimes literally read 
to pieces, so that copies of it became scarce long 
ago. Its value was at once recognized, and in its 
new form this value has been many times increased 
because of peculiar circumstances. The late Lyman 
C. Draper visited the regions described by Withers, 
very soon after the publication of the latter’s book. 
He verified the facts described; he interviewed 
many old settlers; he made copious notes from the 
standpoint of a historian. But he was not so much 
an editor as a collector ; and when his literary labors 
closed, perhaps with the writing of one of the foot- 
notes for this new volume, his literary executor, Mr. 
Thwaites, took up the work, and the revision comes 
to the reader rich with the notes of Withers the 
original author, of Dr. Draper the enthusiastic in- 
vestigator, and of Mr. Thwaites the painstaking 
editor. The old edition of Withers was considered 
final authority ; the new one is better, because it has 
the advantage of modern ideas of bookmaking and 
scholarly notions of editing. The warfare of the 
border was savage, and many a scalp was taken, as 
the humble cabin of the pioneer went up in smoke ; 
but scenes like those described were absolutely neces- 
sary to the taming of the wilderness for the steady 
settler of later days. 


Chronicles of 
Border Warfare. 
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The first volume of the “Social En- 
and Courts gland Series” (Macmillan) is writ- 
of Love. ten by Mr. I. F. Rowbotham, M.A.., 
and devoted to “The Troubadours and Courts of 
Love.” A theme so romantic raises high expecta- 
tions of interest ; yet there are few literary subjects 
requiring more drudgery and delving on the part 
of an author. Most of the writings of the trouba- 
dours are still in manuscript, and must be studied 
chiefly in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the British Mus- 
eum at London. Moreover, the bulk of them are 
written in a tongue different not only from modern 
English, but different also from the English of 
Chaucer and the other early poets. But the reader’s 
expectations in the present work are not disap- 
pointed ; the history runs on, without appearance 
of labor, from the time of the first troubadours in 
England early in the twelfth century, to their de- 
cline and fall about one hundred and fifty years 
later. The general character of the poetry of the 
troubabours is described, with citations ; their quali- 
fications and characteristics as an aristocratic caste 
are set forth ; and their influences on society, partly 
refining and partly pernicious, is revealed. Wher- 
ever there was chivalry, there were troubadours and 
courts of love. But with the annihilation of the 
bright and glittering society which had been min- 
strelsy’s chief inspirer and genial patron, the chief 
stimulus to poetry and song vanished, and the gay 
reign of love and the troubadours was past forever. 
Thirteen pictures copied from old tapestries or 
mural decorations, and several old musical scores, 
furnish quaint illustrations of the text. 

Mr. Francis Walker's “ Letters of a 
Baritone” (Scribner) are the record 
of a young man’s experiences while 
in Italy for purposes of voice-culture. Writing to his 
sister, he adopts a familiar and discursive style, in 
which personal adventures and practical affairs are 
mingled with discourse on nature, art, criticism, and 
as much information of a technical sort relating to 
his own studies as it is possible to communicate with- 
out illustrations viva voce. The book is not with- 
out interest to the general reader, but its special 
value is for the student of vocal art. Here he will 
learn the reasons why he should go to Italy, rather 
than to any other country, for instruction ; why he 
should not delay too long; what are the effects of 
bad teaching ; who should and who should not study 
to become professional singers ; and how to achieve 
most comfort with least expense while dwelling 
abroad. 


Troubadours 


Music-study 
in Italy. 


In “The Great War with Russia” 
(Routledge), by Mr. W. H. Russell, 
we have that veteran’s story of his 
pioneer work as war-correspondent, and of his per- 
sonal experiences in that long series of blunders and 
horrors, lighted up with some brilliant deeds, which 


War 
of the Crimea. 


we call the Crimean War. The world is no longer 





interested in that war and its controversies as to 
who was most responsible for the misfortunes of the 
British army. The chief interest of the book lies in 
the humble beginnings there shown of the expansion 
of the field of the modern newspaper. Mr. Rus- 
sell was without military protection or standing, and 
only explicit orders from the government enabled 
him to secure bare tolerance. It was with good 
reason that the officers of the old school did all they 
could to drive him from the army, for his plain 
account of what he saw from day to day showed 
such mismanagement and official folly that a great 
ery of wrath went up from all England, and re- 
forms were instituted that put an end forever to the 
whole system. This was an honorable achievement, 
and the story of it is well told. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The new English translation of Herr Bjérnson’s 
« Arne ” (Macmillan), while not altogether satisfactory, 
appears to be an improvement upon the hitherto exist- 
ing versions. The work was done by Mr. Walter Low, 
who died shortly after its completion, and whose career 
forms the subject of Mr. Gosse’s sympathetic prefatory 
pages. “The Fisher Maiden,” also translated by Mr. 
Low, will be the next volume to appear in this edition. 

A handsome library edition of Mr. Hardy’s “Far 
from the Madding Crowd” comes to us from Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is an etched frontispiece 
and a sketch-map of “ The Wessex of the Novels.” Of 
much interest is the prefatory note in which Mr. any J 
tells how he came to naturalize the term “ Wessex” 
modern English for purposes of descriptive topography. 
The term, somewhat to the author’s surprise, has since 
found general favor, and ke now feels impelled to beg 
of his readers that they “ refuse steadfastly to believe 
that there are any inhabitants of a Victorian Wessex 
outside the pages of this and the companion volumes in 
which they were first discovered.” 


«“ The White Tsar and Other Poems” (Tait) is the 
title of a volume by Mr. Henry Bedlow. The other 
poems are two in number—“ Dies Caniculares,” a series 
of contemplative stanzas, and “ Bedaweeyeh,” an Ori- 
ental tale. As for the “ White Tsar,” he is none other 
than the polar bear. Ordinarily these three sets of verses 
would hardly fill the thinnest of volumes, but by giving 
a full page to each eight-line stanza, by setting opposite 
each a full-page illustration, and by leaving the alter- 
nate pages blank, the work is made to assume imposing 
dimensions. The poetical quality of Mr. Bedlow’s verse 
is not conspicuous, and there are stanzas which it would 
be cruel to quote. The illustrations, which display some 
imaginative power, are the work of Mr. J. Steeple Davis. 

Mr. Miner W. Bruce is the author of a book on 
“ Alaska, Its History and Resources, Gold Fields, 
Routes, and Scenery,” published at Seattle by the Low- 
man & Hanford Co. Mr. Bruce’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is based upon extensive personal acquaintance with 
the country, and is strictly up to date. His journalistic 
training has enabled him to make a readable book, and 
both settlers and tourists will be likely to find it help- 
ful. Many photographs and a map are provided by 
way of illustration. 
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A BALLADE OF POETS. 


Where are the poets of the past 
Whose voices rang divinely true ? — 
Whose thoughts munificent and vast 
From stars and suns their music drew ? — 
To whom the gods a welcome blew, 
And lamps from far Parnassus shone? . . . 
None dare the heights to which they flew, 
Since Alfred Tennyson is gone. 


The freshening gale strained spar and mast, 
The billows great and greater grew; 
The vessel forward sped and fast, 
Nor port nor anchorage she knew; 
Naught recked they of the circling view,— 
Their only end was to sweep on. . 
Vanished are captain, ship, and crew, 
Since Alfred Tennyson is gone. 


Now lesser men their fortunes cast 
In lesser seas, and zephyrs woo; 
Their lutes are thin, they cannot last,— 
We listen but to say adieu. 
The artificial gems they strew 
Of specious glitter fade anon. . . . 
Is there no granite left to hew, 
Since Alfred Tennyson is gone ? 


ENVOY. 


Fled are the mighty bards and few; 

The ways of song are barren, wan. . . . 
Fled is the perfect manner, too, 

Since Alfred Tennyson is gone. 


A. T. ScHUMAN. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Dr. W. L. Phelps is editing a volume of Chapman 
for the “ Mermaid series.” 

A civil list pension of £100 a year has been bestowed 
upon the widow of Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

Mr. Bradlee Whidden, of Boston, issues a priced cat- 
alogue of works upon natural history, so neat and well- 
arranged as to be worth filing for reference. 

The Chautauqua circles are to devote the coming 
year to an “ American” course of reading, and special 
text-books on American history and literature are in 
course of preparation. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce “The Modern 
Reader’s Bible,” a series of books from the Scriptures 
presented in modern literary form. Four books of 
«“ Wisdom Literature ” will be the first issued. 

Dr. Ibsen is to have a monument erected in his honor 
during his lifetime. It is to be by a well-known sculp- 
tor, Herr Stephan Sinding, and will stand in front of 
the Royal Theatre at Christiania. 

Two fellowships, of six hundred dollars each, in the 
American School at Athens, are offered for the year 
1895-6. Professor J. W. White of Harvard will fur- 
nish application blanks to those desirous of submitting 
their names. 

The fourth performance in Paris of Wagner's “ Tann- 
hiiuser” was given this year. M. Van Dyck sang the 
title-role, and it is a curious coincidence that he was 
born on the very day of the third performance, in 1861, 








when the opera was hissed off the Parisian stage, not 
to be produced again until an entire generation should 
have elapsed. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. are preparing a series 
of “ English Classics,” edited by competent men, and 
having particular reference to the existing entrance re- 
quirements of the colleges. Professor G. R. Carpenter 
is the general editor of the series. 

Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson, author of “ London 
Lyrics,” and one of the most graceful writers of society 
verse, died on the 28th of May, at the age of seventy- 
four. He was perhaps even better known as a collector 
of books, drawings, and autographs than as a poet. 

“Friedrich Eduard Beneke: The Man and His Phil- 
osophy ” is the title of a monograph by Dr. Francis 
Burke Brandt, published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
under the auspices of Columbia College, as the fourth 
volume of its series of Contributions to Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Education.” The main thesis of the 
work is that Beneke, rather than Fichte or Hegel, was 
the true continuator of the Kantian philosophy, and that 
in his work we have “the profoundest metaphysical 
insight of our century.” 

Provost Charles C. Harrison of the University of 
Pennsylvania has made to that institution a gift of half 
a million dollars, to constitute a Foundation in memory 
of his father, thus following the noteworthy example of 
President Low of Columbia. The following suggestions 
as to the use of the resulting income were made by the 
donor: 1. The establishment of scholarships and fel- 
lowships. 2. An increase of the University Library. 
3. The temporary relief of professors from their reg- 
ular work, permitting them to engage in research. 4. 
The engagement of non-residents to lecture for a term 
at the University. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce it as their inten- 
tion to introduce into all of their publications a lengthy 
series of “reform spellings” (such as beutiful, glimps, 
oger, skul, and yern), “ provided a reasonable number 
of other periodicals, and writers, and business men will 
adopt the same so as to help break the force of the 
criticism that may oppose.” It is hardly necessary for 
Tue Drat to say that it mast decline the invitation to 
participate in any such phonetic vandalism, and that it 
will continue, as heretofore, to stand for good spelling 
no less than for good literature, opposing all attempts 
to vulgarize either the one or the other. 


The following verses, by Miss Mathilde Blind, are 
taken from an English paper, and were inspired by 
reading the “ Rubaiyat” in a Kentish rose-garden: 

‘* Beside a Dial in the leafy close, 
Where every bush was burning with the Rose, 
With million roses falling flake by flake 
Upon the lawn in fading summer snows : 
**T read the Persian Poet’s rhyme of old, 
Each thought a ruby in a ring of gold — 
Old thoughts so young, that, after all these years, 
They ’re writ on every rose-leaf yet unrolled. 
‘* You may not know the secret tongue aright 
The Sunbeams on their rosy tablets write ; 
Only a poet may perchance translate 
Those ruby-tinted hieroglyphs of light.’’ 
We are glad to note that the poet had a Drat by her 
side. 

Sir Walter Besant, in “ The Author,” thus discourses 
upon his new dignity: “I think that I may very prop- 
erly make this the place for a brief note concerning the 
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distinction lately conferred upon me. It is, in fact, a 
national recognition of this Society and of its work in ad- 
a the dignity and the independence of literature. 

1 of Rosebery in his letter to me expressly 
or out that this distinction was offered in recog- 
nition of services which, he kindly says, have been ren- 
dered by me to the dignity of literature. These hum- 
ble services could only be effective through such an 
organization as our own. It is, therefore, the Society 
itself which has, for the first time, received recogni- 
tion.” We shall, however, continue to think that Sir 


Walter’s deserts are not wholly conditioned upon his 
management of the Society of Authors. 


THE CENTRAL LANGUAGE CONFERENCE. 

As the result of a cireular letter which has been dis- 
cussed for several months, representatives of nine col- 
leges in the Mississippi Valley met in Chicago, June 21, 
to organize a conference of the teachers of modern lan- 
guages in the district which the railroads call Central. 
The proposal for such an organization seemed to come 
spontaneously from many sources at once, and as a 
natural result of the comparative isolation to which 
college men of the Middle West have been condemned. 
The conditions are in most respects the same as those 
which led to the recent conference of teachers of cias- 
sical languages in Ann Arbor, to the conference of En- 
glish teachers, and the association of teachers of his- 
tory and sociology, both formed last year. The need 
of personal contact with colleagues has been deeply felt. 
At the same time, the danger of detracting from the 
none too strong forces of the American Philological So- 
ciety and the Modern Language Association of America 
was duly weighed. All of those engaged in the prelim- 
inary steps toward the new society are members of one 
or both of the old bodies, and expect to continue such. 
But it is believed that a society meeting at various 
points in the Middle West can enlist a great number 
of teachers who would not or who could not join the 
societies which meet so seldom within reach, and yet 
work together harmoniously with the older societies. 
In the matter of publication, it is hoped that the new 
society can support the older ones. 

In the course of a full discussion, lasting through 
two sessions, it was agreed to call the new society The 
Central Modern Language Conference; a constitution 
was adopted, subject to revision by the members pres- 
ent at the first regular meeting; the first regular meet- 
ing, with programme, is to be held in Chicago, during 
the Christmas recess, but not in the same week with the 
Modern Language Association; the membership fee was 
fixed at two dollars, and all persons interested in “the 
scientific study and teaching of English, French, Ger- 
man, or other living European languages” are invited 
to apply for membership through the Secretary. 

Provisional officers were chosen as follows: President, 
Professor W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Professor H. Schmidt-Warten- 
berg, University of Chicago; Committee on Programme: 
Professors Karsten, Indiana State University, Edgren, 
University of Nebraska, Cutting, University of Chicago, 
and Baskervill, Vanderbilt University. 

It is understood that the territory ‘of the new society 
extends from the Alleghanies to the Rockies, and from 
the lakes to the gulf. There is also a general feeling 
that the regular annual meetings should de held in the 
summer, or at least at some other time than the Christ- 
mas holidays. 





BoOoKS FOR SUMMER READING. 
A CLASSIFIED LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[Fuller descriptions of these books may be found in the adver- 
tising columns of this number or recent numbers of The Dial.) 
e 
FICTION. 
The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank R. Stockton. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
With the Procession. By Henry B. Fuller. Harper & Bros. 


$1.25. 

An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

The Story of Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Macmillan & Co. 175 cts. 

In the Fire of the Forge. By George Ebers. D. Appleton 
&Co. $1.50. 


Celibates. By George Moore. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 
Master and Man. By Count Leo Tolstoy. D. Appleton & 


Co. 75 cts. 
me! . ry City. By Max Pemberton. Dodd, Mead 


Heart of the Neate By H. Rider Haggard. Longmans, 


Green, & Co. 

The Story of Christine Rochefort. By Helen Choate Prince. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Beside the Bonny Brier Bush. By Ian Maclaren. Dodd, 
Mead & Co 31 1.25. 

Mr. Witt’s Widow. By Anthony Hope. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Master. By I. ill. Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

oa of oe Soil. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Little, Brown, 


The Princess Aline. By Richard Harding Davis. Harper 


& Bros. $1.25. 
Terminations. By Henry James. Harper & Bros. 7. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. By Walter Besant. 
per & Bros. $1.50. 

When All the Woods Are Green. By S. Weir Mitchell. The 
Century Co. $1.50. 

Keynotes. By George Egerton. Roberts Bros. $1. 


The Judgment Books. By E.. F. “Benson. Harper & Bros. $1. 
The Plated City. By Bliss Perry. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.25. 
The Martyred Fool. By David C. Murray. Harper & Bros. 


$1.25. 
Chimmie Fadden lains, Major Max Expounds. By E. W. 
Townsend. a » Coryell & Co. $1. ’ 
The Master-Knot and ‘ Another Story.”’ By Conover Duff. 
Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. 
Dodd, 


a Snows. praetianed by Margaret Symonds. 

Mead & Co. $1.2 
Depejen of of the Revattion By C. C. Coffin. Houghton, 
Love sat Quist us "By Walter Raymond. Dodd, Mead 


An Ola Man's _ ab By Christopher Craigie. Copeland 
& Day. $1.25. 

™ . ae By Maxwell Gray. Lovell, Coryell & 

‘0. 50, 
Stories. By Jesse Lynch Williams. Chas. Serib- 

ner’s Sons. $1. 

The Curse of Intellect. Roberts Bros. $1. 

Doctor — eye Quest. By F. H. Underwood. Lee & Shep- 


mo Cuckoo in the Nest. By Mrs. Oliphant. Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. $1; paper, 50 cts. 


Connors of 
ell, Coryell & Co. 
The Countess Bettina. G. P. 


50 cts. 
Fromont Junior and Risler Senior. By A. Daudet. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $2. 
By “‘The Duchess.”’ J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.25. : “p 
Yale — By John Seymour Wood. G. P. Putnam’s 


Kitty Alone. ByS. Baring-Gould. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
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A Truce, and Other Stories. By Mary T. Wright. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1. . — 


A Madonna of the os _ the German, by N. H. Dole. 
Little, Brown, & 


The Prince of Balkistan. vy Allen Upward. J.B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The «Wish, By Hermann Sudermann. 
$1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Far from the Madding Crowd. 4 Thomas Hardy. New 
edition. & Bros. $1.50 

. ByM.E.M. Davis. Houghton, Mifflin 

A Soules Singer. By Mary C. Lee. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Tenement Tales of New York. By J. W. Sullivan. Henry 
Holt & Co. 75 ets. 

Neighbor Jackwood. By J.T. Trowbridge. New edition. 

“PiPS Shepard. $1.50. ees 
A =e Endeavor. By Guy Boothby. Macmillan & Co. 
cts. 

Children of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. Newedition. Mac- 
millan & Co. $1.50. — : 

Forward — By William Scoville Case. Chas. Scribner’s 


Almayer’s Folly. By Joseph Conrad. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
A Street in Suburbia. By Edwin Pugh. D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.; paper, 50 cts. 

By Jesse Fothergill. Lovell, Coryell & 
Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
mans, Green, & Co F 


Oriole’s Daughter. 

Doreen. By Edna Lyall. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

The Jewel of Ynys a. By Owen Rhoscomyl. 

oo v1.4 in “a By Elizabeth Hastings. Mac- 
75 


Colonel Norton. B _ = Montgome Longmans, 
7 Green, & Co. $1°50. om 
to the Highways and Hedges. 
Appleton & Co. $1.; 
—_— Wilson. 
The Matchmaker. 


By F. F. Montrésor. D. 


paper, 50 cts. 
By Eliza Nelson Blair. Lee & Shepard. 


a Mrs. L. B. Walford. Longmans, 
by H. B. Marriott Watson. Roberts 
Bros 


The New Rector. By Stanley J. Weyman. Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Foam of the Sea. By Gertrude Hall. Roberts Bros. $1. 

—— in Love. By Walter Raymond. Macmillan & Co. 
75 ets. 

The Vengeance of James Vansittart. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Dearest. By Mrs. Forrester. Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1.; 
paper, 50 cts. 

By Allison 


us Stories from an Old Woman's Garden. 
M’Lean. F. Warne & Co. $1.25 

My yin Rotha. By Stanley J. Weyman. Longmans, Green, 
0. 1.25. 


Under the Bad “0m By Stanley J. Weyman. Longmans, 
reen, 
By Eden Phillpotts. F. Warne & 


A = _ the Devil. 
o $1. 

Women’s Tragedies. By H. D. Lowry. Roberts Bros. $1. 

Dr. Izard. By Anna Katharine Green. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.; paper, 50 cents. 

A Study in Prejudices. By George Paston. D, Appleton & 
Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Monochromes. By Ella D’Arcy. Roberts Bros. $1. 

Gray Roses. By Henry Harland. Roberts Bros. $1. 

The Zeit-Geist. By L. Dougall. D. Appleton & Co. 75 cts. 

Maureen’s Fairing. By Jane Barlow. Macmillan & Co. 75 cts. 

The Shadow of a Crime. By Hall Caine. New edition. Jos- 
eph Knight Co. $1.50. 

The Commodore’s Daughter. By Jonas Lie. Lovell, Coryell 
« Naulahks. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Bal 

The Naulahka. u olcott Balestier. 
Maemillan & Co. pr sed 

Sport Royal. By Anthony Hope. Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. 

A Fog of Air. By Anthony Hope. Henry Holt & Co. 

cts. 
Winterborough. By Eliza Orne White. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 50 ets. 


Green, & Co. 
At the ‘a Pag 





ba Machine. By H. G. Wells. Henry Holt & Co. 
cts. 
A Burne-Jones Head. ByClaraS. Rollins. Lovell, Coryell 
& Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
A Man of Mark. By Anthony Hope. Henry Holt & Co. 75 cts. 
A Gender in Satin. By “* Rita.”” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 cts. 
John Ford and His Helpmate. By Frank Barrett. Lovell, 
Coryell & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
a and Politics of the Far East. By Henry Norman. 
Scribner’s $4. 


baw * Real a By Chester Holeombe. Dodd, Mead 

My Starts Travels and Adventures. By Henry M. Stanley. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

With the Zhob Field ay By Capt. Crawford McFall. 
Maemillan & Co. $4.50 

Hiagghoss of English Cathedrals. By Mrs. Van Rensselaer. 

ntury 

Our Western pe Bony By Henry M. Field. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. 

Off the Mill. By G. F. Browne. Macmillan & Co. $2. 

Outre-Mer: Impressions of America. By Paul Bourget. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Tenting on the Plains. By Elizabeth B. Custer. New edi- 
tion. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 

Churches and Castles of Medieval France. By Walter C. 
Larned. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The gory of California. By John Muir. The Century 


In the Land of Lorna Doone. By William H. Rideing. T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

Water Tramps; or, Pt Cruise of the Sea Bird. By George 
H. Bartlett. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 


Shakespeare’s England. By William Winter. Macmillan & 
Co. 25 cts. 


Rs. a Guide to the United States. D. Appleton 


Appletons’ Handbook of ‘wanes Summer Resorts. D. 
Appleton & Co. 50 cts 


OUT-OF-DOOR LIFE. 

Wild Flowers of the North-Eastern States. By Ellen Miller 
and Margaret C. Whiting. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 50. 

Birderaft. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Macmillan & Co. $3. 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. By Frank 
M. Chapman. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 

Ty = —— and Shooting. By A. C. Gould. Bradlee 

idden. $30. 

The Natural History of Plants. r | A. K. von Marilaun. 
Vol. 1. Henry Holt & Co. $7.50 

Wild Flowers of America. By Prof. George L. Goodale. 
Bradlee Whidden. $7.50. 

— and Woodland Blossoms. By Edward Step. F. 


arne & Co. $2.50. 

Days of My Life s. Waters Fresh and Sok. John Bick- 
erdyke. reen, . $1.7 

Guide Books in Natural History. By Edward Knobel. Com- 

rising: Trees and Shrubs; Ferns and Evergreens; Day 

Butterflies and Duskflyers : Beetles. Bradlee Whidden. 
Each, 50 ets. 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75. 

Bird hee oe 1 Jane M. Hayward. Longmans, Green, & 

~~ sothe Seashore. By J.H. Emerton. Bradlee Whidden. 

Ten New land Blossoms and Their Insect Visitors. By 
Clarence M. Weed. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Cycling for Health and Pleasure. By Luther H. Porter. 

d, Mead & Co. $1. 
Golf in America. By James P. Lee. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 
Th Royal Natural History. Edited by Prof. Lydekker. F. 


arne & Co. 50 cts. per part. 
Pocket ¢ Guide to the Common Land Birds of New England. 
By epard. 60 cts. 


Sport ; 


M. A. Willcox. Lee . > ~ ~ 
Th Friendshi of Nature. bel Osgood ht. - 
‘aie & Co. 25 ets. - 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
July, 1895 (First List). 


Alexander, Francesca. M. H. Spielmann. nee a of Art. 
American Art, Imaginative Types in. R.Cortissoz. Harper. 
Americans in Paris. Richard Harding Davis. Harper. 
Asia, Railroads in. Charles Morris. Lippincott. 
Athletic Clubs, Life at the. Duncan Edwards. Scribner. 

ing in the Rockies. Frederic Remington. Harper. 
Birds, Some Books on. Sara A. Hubbard. Dial. 
Books in Paper Covers. Brander Matthews. Century. 
Bryant and the Berkshire Hills. Arthur Lawrence. Century. 
California’s Spanish American Families. Overland. 
Charity at Home. Owen Wister. Harper. 
China, The Garden of. Julian Ralph. Harper. 
Coeur d’Aléne Mining Riots of 1894, The. 


Extravagance, Our National. Frances C. Baylor. Lippincott. 
Fiction, Fact in. Frederic M. Bird. Lippincott. 

Fiction, Recent. William Morton Payne. Dial. 

Free-Will and Responsibility. D.G. Ritchie. Jour. of Ethics. 
Kemys, Edward. Hamlin Garland. McClure. 

Labor Troubles. J. H. Hyslop. Journal of Ethics. 

Mars, The Canals of. Percival Lowell. Atlantic. 
Morality, Automatism in. J.G. Hibben. Jour. of Ethics. 
Novel, The Historical. W.H. Carruth. Dial. 

Paris, The Great Market of. A. F.Sanborn. Lippincott. 
Pennsylvania, University of. F.N.Thorpe. Harper. 
Planets, Picturing the. James E. Keeler. Century. 
Poster-Designing in England. M. H. Spielmann. Scribner. 
Religion, Evolution of. Bernard Bosanquet. Jour. of Ethics. 
Reynolds, A Rival of. Austin Dobson. Magazine » 4 Art. 
Rural Festivals, American. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Santa Barbara Flower Festival. R. Wildman. Beng 
Sea Kings, The Elizabethan. John Fiske. Aflantic. 

St. Fin Barre, The Cathedral of. Magazine of Art. 
Summer Reading. Dial. 

Telegraph and CableSystems of the World. McClure. 
Transportation Department, A National. Atlantic. 

Tweed “ Ring,” Story of the. McClure. 

War, The Future of. Fitzhugh Lee. Century. 
Womanhood, The New. H.H. Boyesen. Lippincott. 





LisT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 79 titles, includes books re- 
ceived by Tue D1Au since its last issue.] 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


glish Poetry. By W. J. Courth M.A. 

Val. i ee iddle Ages ; 8vo, uncut, pp. 474. Macmil- 

me... of May By Gs George W. Smalley, author of ** Lon- 
don Letters, and Some Others.”’ 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 394. Harper & Bros. $2.50. 

My Literary Passions. By W. D. Howells, author of * — 
a of Bohemia.”’ 12mo, pp. 261. Harper & B: 


— of Northern Lands Narrated with Special Refer- 

to Literature and Art. By H. A. Guerber, author 

Sf = Myths of Greece and Rome.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 319. 
American Book Co. $1.50. 

One Thousand and One Anecdotes. and ed- 

r. 


Duologues and Scenes from Jane Austen’s me te 
Rosina Filippi. filus., Tomo. gilt top, 190. 
> ,» uncut, pp. 
Macmillan & Go. $i. 


Boge Sengt Boves Beading: An Account of an 
ment in P the Study of Fiction. Edi ty 
Richard G. ton, M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 100. D. 
Heath & Co. 50 cts. 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Kovalévsky: Her secetetions of Childhood. 


rans. by Isabel F. Hapgood ; wi clo. Wit by An 
Carlotta Leffler, Duchess of. Cajal th qusteall, 
8vo, pp. 318. entury Co 


Abraham Lincoln: — par a from His 
ay at nt ee 
00 T ith portrait, 0, t » Pi 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. neha’ 
ae ha By Gomme H. Clark, D.D.; with Intro- 
duction by Charles ~ aie lilus., 12mo, pp. 263. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. By Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 266. Roberts 
Bros. $1.25. 

The Rise of Wellington. By General Lord Roberts, V.C. 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 198, Roberts Bros. $1.25. 

—- -~ Bovee Sag The Man and His Philosophy. 

urke Brandt, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 167. 
5 Aap “ Columbia College Contributions.”” $1. 

Complete Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Ida M. Tar- 
bell. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 248. McClure’ s ** Magazine 
Library.” 50 ets. 

Madame de Staél. By Helen Hinsdale Rich. 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 26. Stone & Kimball. 15 cts. 


HISTORY. 


History for Ready Reference from oe Best Historians, 
hers, and Specialists. By J. N. Larned. In 5 
ol. V., Tunnage to Zyp, and Suj plement ; ~~ 

Reape, rogal 870, pp. 806. Springfield, Mass.: The C. A 


- of the Hebrews. By R. ay In 2 oats ; 
Ge 1L., To the Death of Joshua ; trans. by John Tayl or, 
D.Lit. oe uncut, pp. 311. London: Williams & 


gate. 

A Short Constitutional History — H. St. 
Clair Fielden, M.A.; revised, etc., b 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 358. Ginn & Co. 


8én 


land. B 


ot a eridge, 


POETRY. 


First Poems and Fragments. 4 De Heasy Savage. 
16mo, uncut, pp. 86. 

A Bank of Violets. By Fanny H. cl ‘Pooks 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 76. G. P.Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
The Ballad of La Jeunesse Dorée, and Other Verses. By 
Martha Coe. Illus., 12mo, pp. 50. Baltimore : 

Cushing & Co. $1.50 


FICTION. 


An Errant Wooing. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of 
‘** A Bachelor Maid.” Tus, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 258. The 
Century Co. $1.50. 

In ‘Bs Fire of [ee a 4 ees of Old Hananbens. 

rs, author leopatra ’’; trans. by 
% Ran In 2 vols., 16mo. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Far scp © Madding Crowd. By Thomas Hardy, au- 
thor of “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.”” With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 476. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

The Wild Ass’s Skin. By H. de Balzac; trans. by Ellen 

; with an introduction by George Saintsbury . 
me 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288. Maemillan & Co. 

The Bondman. By Hall Caine, author of ‘The Manx- 
man,.”’ 12mo, pp. 340. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Judgment Books. By E. F - Beresn, author of ** Dodo.”’ 
Illus., 18mo, pp. 176. r & Bros, $1. 

Foam of the Sea, and Other Tales. By Gertrude Hall, au- 
— — from To-day.’”’ 12mo, pp. 299. Roberts 

ros. 

The Shadow of a Crime: A Cumbrian Romance. By Hall 

author of “ The .”? Tilus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 353. Joseph Knight Co. $1.50. 

An Old Man’s Romance: A Tale. By Cinitonher Crsiade. 
18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 215. Gudied & Day. $1.25. 

— By Henry Harland. 16mo, pp. 208. Roberts 


Monochromes. By Ella D’Arcy. 16mo, pp. 319. Roberts 
Bros. $1. 
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The — Adventures, and Piracies of Captain Single- 
By Daniel Defoe; edited by 7 Gomme A. Aitken. 
Illus., 16mo0, gilt top, uncut, pp. 316. & Co. $1. 
The Vengeance of James Vansittart. By Mrs. J. H 
Needell, author of ‘‘ The +, \. Philip Methuen.”’ 
12mo, PP. 366. D. Appleton & 
Aristopia: A Romance - History of the he World. By 
Castelo X. Holford. 12mo, pp. 234. Arena Pub’g Co. 
1 
Thomas Boobig: An Account of His Life, Disappearance, 
~ 1 Luther Marshall. 12mo, pp. 349. Lee & Shep- 
The Heritage ‘of the Kurts. By Bjornstjerne B 
trans. by Cecil Fairfax. 12mo, pp. 306. Uni 
Book Co. $1. 
The Zeit-Geist. By L. Desenl, author of “‘ The Mermaid.” 
16mo, pp. 184. D. Apple ton & Co. 75 cts. 
Chimmie Fadden Explains, Major Max Expounds. 
+ ag Townsend. 12mo, pp. 266. Lovell, Ro 
Yale Yarns : Sketches of Life at ao Universit By. = 
Seymour Wood, author of ‘“‘ Gramercy P. Park.” 
12mo, pp. 307. 'G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
A Market for an Impulse. By William Whittemore Tufts. 
12mo, pp. 234. Arena Pub’g Co. $1.25 
The Keys of Fate. By Herman Shores. 
Arena Pub’g Co. $1.25. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 
Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library : The Naulahka, by Rud- 
yard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier ; 12mo, pp. 379, 50 cts. 
Uv. * Book Co.’s Lakewood pag t.. 5 of Quether 


jornson ; 
States 


” 12mo, pp. 345. 


S. Baring-Gould ; pp. 286.— 
bel Collins ; pp. 270. » eda to ny Nd by Mrs. 
ward Kennard ; pp. 364. Each, 16mo, 56 cts. 
Whittaker’s Library : The Constable’ 's Tower, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge ; 12mo, pp. 211, 50 cents. 
U. S. Book Co.’s Windermere Series: Betty, by Anna 
Vernon Dorsey ; 16mo, pp. 246, 50 cts. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Punishment and Reform: An Historical Sketch of the 
Rise of the Penitentiary —-. By Frederick Howard 
Wines, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 339. . Crowell’s * Library of 
Economies and Polities.’’ $1.75. 

Facts and Fictions of Life. By Helen H. Gardener. Third 
edition ; with ww 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 301. 
Arena Pub’g Co $1. . 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of Immortality of the 
Soul. By Alfred Wiedemann, D.Ph. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
71. G@. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Spirit of the Papacy. By John S. Hittel. 
314. San Francisco: The Author. $1. 
The Talmud. By Emanuel ——- 16mo, pp. 107. Jew- 

ish Pub’n Society of Am. 25 cts 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Days of = =~ ing Waters Fresh and Salt, and Other Pa- 
_. By J Bickerdyke, author of ‘“‘A Banished 
uty.’ filne_ 12mo, uncut, pp. 227. 
Guan & Co. $i. 75. 
In the Land of Lorna Doone and Other Pleasurable Ex- 
one in England. ind William _ Rideing, author of 
* Thackeray’s 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 173. 
TY Crowall & Co atiane _ 
so: Its = “ye Racaron, Gold Fields, Routes, and 
Scenery. By Miner Illus., 8vo, pp. 129. 
Seattle, Wash.: as & ‘Hanford Co. $1.25. 
The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. In 25 
parts; part 22, illus., 4to. The Bancroft Co. $1. 
A Keramic Stud LA Chapter in Ly History of Half a 
Dozen Dinner Plates. Me Flora E. Haines. 16mo, un- 
cut, pp. 127. : The Author. 75 cts. 


NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Wild Flowers of the North-Eastern States: Being 308 
Individuals Common to the North-Eastern United States. 
Drawn and described from life by Ellen Miller and Mar- 
ee Christine gy 8 Seen royal 8vo, pp. 622. G. 

Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 


12mo, pp. 


Longmans, 





The Friendship of Matape, Nature. B Osgood W. 
24mo, pp. 238. Rs wren ot ies.”” bre 
The Story of “ +7 “ ++ al By Edward load, au- 
thor of “* A Primer of Evolution.”’ "Tins, 18mo, pp. "190. 
Appletons’ “‘ Library of Useful Stories.’’ 40 cts. 
The Siouan Tribes of the East. By James Mooney. 
uncut, pp. 101. Government Printing Office. 
Chinook Texts. By Franz een 8vo, uncut, pp. 278. 
Government Printing Office 


REFERENCE. 
A —— Guide to Contemporary Literature: Being 
bas | - 


the ~ Supplement to “* e Best Books.” 
liam Swan noon hein. Royal 8vo, pp. 775. 
Putnam’s Sons. $7.50. 
Deutscher Wortschatz, oder der Passende Ausdreck. Von 
A. “7 1. 8vo, pp. 456. New York: B. Wester- 
mann » 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. By Everett T. Tomlinson, au- 
thor of ‘“* The Search for w Field.”’ Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 319. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. 
uncut, pp. 241. Stone & ee $1.25. 

Afloat with ey | Flag. By W. J. Henderecn, author of 

**Sea Yarns for Boys.”’ oe 12mo, pp. 250. Harper 
& Bros. $1.25. 

Little Knights and Ladies: Verses for Young People. By 
Margaret E. Sangster, author of “On the Road Home. 
a , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 148. Harper & Bros. 


The Watch Fires of "76. BySamuel Adams Drake. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 270. Lee &Shepard. $1.25. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Historical Survey of Pre-Christian Education. ByS. 5. 
urie, A.M., author of “‘ Institutes of Education.” 
12mo, uncut, pp. 436. , Green, . $3.50. 
Tre Educational Ideal: An Outline of Its Growth in Mod- 
ern Times. By James Phinney Munroe. 12mo, pp. 262. 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 
Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. Edited 
by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 200. Ginn’s ‘‘ Atheneum Press Series.” $1. 


8vo, 


gf gilt top, 


Theoretical Mechanics.— Solids. By J. Edward Taylor, 
M.A. Illus., 12mo, pp. 239. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
80 cts. 


Longmans’ “ Ship” Literary Readers, Consiating of a 
irst Primer, an Infant Reader, and Three Advanced 

Readers. Illus. Longmans, Green, & 
Sixth Book of Homer’s Odyssey. Edited for school use 
. W. Bain. 18mo, pp. 98. Ginn’s ‘School Clas- 


Racine’ 8 Athalie. anes, 5 “iy Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles A. Eggert, Ph 16mo, pp. 130. Heath’s 
** Modern Soriea” 30 cts. 


GAMES AND SPORTS. 

Golf in America: A Practical Manual. By James P. Lee. 
16mo, pp. 194. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. 

A Wheel Within a Wheel: How I Learned to Ride the 


Bicycle. Frances E. Willard. Illus., 16mo, pp. 75. 
. Revell Co. 50 cts. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Youns LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J. 

Prepares pupils for College. Broader Seminary Course. 
Room for twenty-five boarders. Individual care of pupils. 
Pleasant family life. Fall term opened Sept. 12, 1894. 

Miss Eunice D. Szwatt, Principal. 


H. W. HAGEMANN, 


Importer, 


160 Fifth Ave. (Mohawk Bldg.), 
NEW YORK. 

















Suse Sein: 
Nose Tyre. 

Goop Paper. 

Lonpon Imprints. 
INCOMPARABLE PRICES. 
Scarce Epirions. 


Hanpsome Brinpivcs. Catalogue sent gratis. 
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BRIGHT AND ENTERTAINING FICTION 


(COPYRIGHT AUTHORS) 


SUITABLE OR SUMMER READING. 





First Series. Now in its Thirty-second Edition. 
CHIMMIE FADDEN, MAJOR MAX, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Epwarp W. TownsEnp. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
‘* An inimitable book ! sheiy ) has found more strength, more character, or more humor, pathos, and wholesome fun in 


the Bowery than has Mr. Townsen: 





MR. WITT’S WIDOW: A Frivolous Tale. By An- 
THONY Hors, author of * The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“ In truth, a brilliant little tale.”.— London Times. 

THE COUNTESS RADNA., By W. E. Norris, author 
of “* Matrimony,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
ms of good points, clever dialogue, and caustic but genial com- 

men! 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A LADY HELP. By 
Joun Srrance Wivrer (Mrs. Stannard). 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“ The best and most delightful of this clever author's novels.” 

THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. By “Tue 

cHESss,”’ author of ** Molly Bawn.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 
“* Possessing all the best characteristics of this popular author."’ 

THE WRONG THAT WAS DONE. By F. W. Ros- 

tNsoN, author of * Our Erring Brother,” ete. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“A story of exciting interest, without being over-sensational.’’ 





HOW LIKE A WOMAN. By Fiorence Marryar, 
author of “* There is no Death,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

“The is , with heiress f 
on story a fascinating one a wayward young or 
THE NEW RECTOR. By Srantey J. Weymay, au- 

thor of ‘“‘ A Gentleman of France,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 

paper, 50 cents. 

* A clerical comedy of errors, told with all the liveliness and literary 
skill of this clever new writer.”’ 

DEAREST. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “Of the 
World, Worldy,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“A simply delightful story, which may be commended to every 

novel-reader.”’ 

STRUTHERS; and THE COMEDY OF THE 
MASKED MUSICIANS. By Mrs. AnnA Bowman Dopp. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


“At once a charming study of, and an ente re on, New 


sati 
York society, by the clever author of ‘In and About three Normandy 





A New Volume of the « Chimmie Fadden” and “ Major Max” Sketches. 


CHIMMIE FADDEN EXPLAINS, MAJOR MAX EXPOUNDS. 


By Epwarp W. TownseEnp. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


TWENTIETH EDITION NOW READY. 





THE DUCHESS OF POWYSLAND. 
ALLEN, a of **The Woman Who Did,” ete. 


12mo, 
eloth, $1.00. 


“A striking tale of English life, with some attractive characters.” | 


——" CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. ByS. Bar- 
, author of “ Urith,” “‘ Mehalah,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 ype 


dts __ at, 
wy - is admirably y Any 
THE MARRIAGE OF ELINOR. By Mrs. Otrenant, 
author of “* The Cuckoo in the Nest,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“A charmingly written story, forceful in style and interesting in 


TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS. By Am- 
BROSE Bierce. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“A collection of weird, blood-curdling, but cleverly written stories.”” 
_ LAST SENTENCE. By ty Gray, author 
“The Silence of Dean Maitland,” Illustrated. 
- Ht, eloth, $1.5 .50; paper, 50 cents. 
“A strong, powerfully conceived, and pathetic story.” 
A BURNE-JONES HEAD, and Other Sketches. 
By Ciara Sxerwoop Roxurms. With photogravure front- 
. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“The book has distinction ; it has art, it has humor, it has purpose.” 





of Esther Morideg,awildimp | 


By Grant | 


| 
| 
| 





A FAIR MAID OF MARBLEHEAD. By Kare Tan- 
Natt Woops. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

* An unusually fresh and charming love-story.” 

THE CUCKOO IN THE NEST. By Mrs. Ovrenanr, 
author of “ Diana,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 
“Seldom has Mrs. by My ~ portrayed a more charming character 

than ‘Patty, the Maid of the Inn.’ ”” 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SBA. ByS. Barinc-Gouxp, 
M.A., author of ‘*‘ Mrs. Curgenven,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth, 
$1. 00; paper, 50 cents. 

— of brilliant romances this is one of the 

ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jesse Fornercitt, au- 
thor of ** The First Violin,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

“ A strikingly good story, brightly and entertainingly told.” 

THE NOBLER SEX. By Frorence Marryar, author 
of *‘ How Like a Woman,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. 

Sen oP eet wey a Se AS queen, Is Marriage a 

A BRIGHTON NIGHT and A BROOKLYN BACH- 
ELOR. By Marcarer Les, author of “ Divorce,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

“4 delightful couplet of old-fashioned love comedies.” 





Send for our Portrait Catalogue of Summer Fiction. Any of the above Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


LOVELL, CORYELL & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 310-318 Sixta Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW WORLD, 


WITH OTHER VERSE. 
By Louis James Bock. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


** We have not met with any poem (on its theme) conceived 
in a loftier spirit than this poem of Mr. Block’s, and the ex- 
ecution does not fall below the conception.” —Mr. Joun W. 
CHADWICK in the Boston Register. 

** A complete and very beautiful epic, weighty with thought 
and from time to time pulsing with lyrical force, while never 
allowing the reader’s mind to lose the sentiment of grandeur 
and power.’’— London (England) Mercury. 

“The author’s style is forcible and his thought vivid.””— 
New York Independent. 

** The first and last sections, with their poetic characteriza- 
tion of the supreme moments of history, show the author’s 
work at its best, for they afford him the most opportunities 
for the fine philosophical generalizations towards which he is 
led by his natural bent.”,-—Wit1t1am Morton Payne in The 
Dial. 


*,* FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 West Twenty-third Street, . New Yor«. 





HISTORY OF NEW YORK CITY. 


By Mrs. M. J. Lams (late editor “‘ Magazine of American 
History’). 2 vols. Royal 8vo, $16.00 net. 
** Without a rival.”"— Cuaries A. PARKHURST. 
‘In mechanical execution superb.””— R. 8. Storrs. 
**Should be in every New York household.””—Warp McALLIsTER. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York. 


TO AUTHORS. 


THE DIAL PREss, CHICAGO, 
Is prepared to undertake the publication of Au- 
thors’ Editions or Private Editions of merito- 
rious works in any department of literature. 
The services rendered will include the critical 
,evision of MSS. to prepare them for publica- 
tion, the editorial supervision of works passing 
through the press, tasteful and correé typogra- 
phy, and the competent oversight of all details 
necessary to the production of a complete and 
well-made book ; also, the distribution of copies 
to the press and elsewhere as desired. An ex- 
tended experience in all the practical details of 
book-produétion, both on the literary and the 
mechanical sides, justifies the guarantee of sat- 
isfaGory results to all in need of such services. 
The typography of THE DIAL — spoken of by 
the San Francisco ‘‘eArgonaut” as ‘‘ the jour- 
nal de luxe among American literary period- 
icals”—is an example, in one direétion, of the 

work done at this establishment. 

Terms will be given on application 

THE DIAL PRESS, 
No. 315 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





Address 





ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 


The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Conrses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special purposes, general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS. 


Py new Leaflets have been added to the series. 

. 48. Braprorp’s Memorr or Etper Brewster. 

. 49, Braprorp’s First DIALoGvuE. 

. 50. Wintrnrop’s “* ConcLusion FOR THE PLANTATION 
in New ENGLAND.” 

** New EnoGianp’s First Frourrs,”’ 1643. 

Joun Exx.ior’s “ Inpian Grammar Becun.”’ 

Joun Corron’ s ** Gop’s Promise to His Pianta- 
TION. 

. 54. Lerrers or Roger WiLu1AMs To WINTHROP. 

55. THomas qeonna’s “Way or THE CHURCHES OF 
New ENGLAND.” 





. 51. 
. 52. 
. 53. 


The Old South Leaflets are sold at the low price of ‘5 cents a copy, 
$4.00 per 100, the aim being to bring original d 
easy reach of persons interested in historical studies. Complete list 
sent on application. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH STUDIES, 
Old South Meeting House, Boston. 








F INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, poems ; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. Established 1880: —— in position and suc- 
cess. Terms by agreement. Circulars. 


Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 ay ri New York. 





THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BACK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
Large assortment of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(F. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors ), 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
» MASS. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 








WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'S NEW BOOKS 





By Rev. Fiavrvs J. Brosst, D.D. 


By Artxur Srnciair, one of 


DR. UNDERWOOD'’S LAST NOVEL. 
oom GRAY’ 's auger. nS F. H. Unverwoop, LL.D., author 
** Quabbin,”’ the Man,”’ “ Builders of American 
Sasctaan, ” ete. h. we 

*LISBETH WILSON, oe Daughter ghter of New —— Hills. By 
Exiza Newson Brare (Mrs. enry W. Blair). 

NEDSBOR, saenesse. By J. T. Trowsainer. New and revised 
edition, with an autobiographical chapter and portrait. $1.50. 

READINGS FROM THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. wil 
CaTHErine Mary Reienoips-Winstow (Mrs. Erving Winslow). 
notes. Two volumes. Gilt top, $3.50. 

POCKET GUIDE TO THE py ae LAND BIRDS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. ae ey key, and lite: refer- 
ences. By M. A. Wiu1cox, Professor of Zotilogy, Wellesley College. 
60 cents net. 

a x4 WAY FOR THE KING. 

A strong series of revival sermons. 

THE WATCH FIRES OF '76. By Samver Apams Drakg, author 
of “ Our Colonial Homes,” “ Decisive Events in American History,” 
ete. Ilustrated. $1.25. 

TWO YEARS IN THE ALABAMA. 
her officers. Illustrated. 

bar - SveRy OF PATRIOT’S pay. , Seringpenent Consens, By 

Groner J. Varney. Illustrated. 
THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 
=? BOY SOLDIERS OF pike By Everett T. srenemen, au- 
or of “‘ Search for Andrew Field.” Illustrated. $1.50. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 
— INDIA; or, Live Boys in the Far East. By Otiver 
Orric. Tlustrated. $1.25. 





THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 
IN =  SABeLE. By = Bos. Being the second volume in 


~ poms a tod thied ae A LIEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
JIMMY aay. mY Sorm May. Uniform with “Wee Lucy.” Illus- 


THOMAS BOOBIG. A wy enough Account of his Life and 
Singular Disappearance. $1.50. 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN STORY. By the 
Lrprary Mernop. By A. W. BAcHELER. cents net 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH et a the LaBoRATORY 
Mernop. By Mary E. Witper. 
ag Ft HANDBOOK OF ‘ome W HISTORY. 
LaporaTory Metsop. By Carotine W. Trask. 
In Press: REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF a 2 =moRy. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED—A Beautiful Gift: 


BECAUSE I LOVE YOU. Edited by Anna E. Mack. A choice col- 
lection of love poems. New edition. Cloth, white and gold, $1.50. 


BACK Coaeeray POEMS. 
Cloth, $1.50 


an the 


By Sam Watrer Foss. Illustrated. 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. By Amanpa M. Dovetas, author of “ Larry,” 
hes al 's New Name,” “ Claudia,” “‘ In the King’s Country,” 

etc 
ag A Series of Games with Cards. Compiled by Epwan D. 
Cuensy. Enlarged edition. In box with two packs of cards, $1.50. 


GUIDE TO FISHING, TACKLE mene, AND FISH ~ yt 
ING. By Jonx Harrinoton Kaens. New edition. Mlustrated. $1.00. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the above sent prepaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD - 


Publishers = Boston 





“* These nine in. buckram that I told thee of .”’—I., Henry IV., 
"IN THE BUCKRAM SERIES. 


18mo, gilt tops, with frontispieces ; price, 75 cents each. 
THE MASTER KNOT and *“‘ANOTHER STORY.”’’ 
By Conover Durr. Two tales told in letters. The first 

shows how “the master-knot of human fate” strangely 

linked two lovers in a Long house party with aq 

riot in Ohio. The second is full of breezy ge | 

describes the experiences of = Ohio man in New York 

society. Frontispiece by W. B. Russexx. 


THE TIME MACHINE. 
hn Tavern. By H. G. Wetts. 


thrilling story. . Seen Sf Be Satine of nan ond Bo 
old age of the world is = 7 ~—_ameeellll . the attention 
flags never a moment.”’— The 


TENEMENT TALES OF NEW YORK. 
By J. W. Suttivan. (A companion to Nevinson’s ‘ Slum 
*t) 





“A 





ANTHONY HOPE'S ROMANCES. 


THE INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. 5th Ed. 
“Told with an old-time air Sim chimes of ctgious cadens ahows 

an earlier day ; 2 eae, almost of oe gem ay 

reality to their extravagance. . . . Marks Mr. Hope as a wit, if 

not a romancer.’’— Nation. 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. 

A MAN OF MARK. 5th Edition. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 6th Edition. 

A CHANGE UF AIR. 7th Edition. With a portrait and 
an account of the author. 

SPORT ROYAL. 2d Edition. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


17th Edition, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
4 





FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS. 


be 4 evens OF be ay By Prof. Gzorez L. Goopate. 
red plates. 4to, cloth, $7 


Rinker OF a aeamine.. 
University. 
scarce), net, $40. 

LIFE ON THE SEASHORE. By J. H. Emerton. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

spreane: Bey wey STRUCTURE + 4 HABITS. By J. H. Euer- 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

avy mosses. oo B. Hervey. With 20 colored plates. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 


FOR DAYS IN THE COUNTRY. 
NEW GUIDE BOOKS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Best, Simplest, and Latest. 
Very fully illustrated. Each, net, 50 cents. 
THE TREES AND SHRUBS. With 215 figures. By Epwarp Kyone. 


be roe AND EVERGREENS. With 11 beautiful plates. By 
Epwarp Kx 


THE DAY BUTTERFLIES AND DUSKFLYERS. With 145 new 
illustrations. By ARD KNoBRL. 
THE BEETLES. With 566 new illustrations. By Epwarp Kyosen. 
Others in Preparation. 
A. C. GOULD'S NEW BOOKS. 


a AMERICAN PISTOLS - REVOLVERS. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50 


faa AMERICAN RIFLES. The latest and best book. Fully 
illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, $2.00. 


SPORT ; or, Fishing and Shooting. With 15 su colored plates 
by America’s best artists. In portfolio, or half » net, $30.00. 


olan name for new Best List of Books of all Natural History 
as ee et on receipt of price, or sold by ali booksellers in 
HEADQUARTERS FOR NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. 
BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


By Prof. D. C. Eaton, of Yale 
ak colored plates. 2 te 4to, cloth (very 


Fully 


rb 
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